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QUEEN VICTORIA. 


E commence with this 
" number our promised 
Series of portraits of the 
Courts of Europe, &e. ; and 
who So fitting to open the 
distinguished gallery as our 
wn dearly - beloved and 
Most gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria—the noble 
lady who, by her wise and 
Consistent rule, alike as a 
queen and a mother, has 
‘won all hearts wherever 
the English language is 
Spoken? In our number 
for June 6, 1868, we pub- 
lished what may be called 
the domestic portrait of 
Her Majesty ; now we pre- 
sent our readers with the 
regal, and both are from 
the most trustworthy and 
admirable of the many 
photographs that have been 
Issued in the respective 
Styles, 
_ The story of the Queen’s 
lfe is so well known, espe- 
Cially since the publica- 
tion of Her Majesty’s own 
books, “Early Life of the 
rince Consort,” given to 
the public in the autumn 
of 1867, and the “Leaves 
from the Journal of Our 
Life in the Highlands,” 
issued early in 1868, that 
1b is quite unnecessary for 
US to attempt any elaborate 
Sketch ; the more especially 
a8 both these works have 
en noticed at some length 
Mm our columns, and a short 
ut comprehensive _ bio- 
Staphy accompanied — the 
Portrait we have already 
published. Suffice it to 
Say, therefore, that Her 
ajesty, born in May, 
819, was known in her 
family as:the “ Mayflower,” 
a lovely and auspicious 
name. ‘‘How pretty the 
‘Mayflower’ will be,” her 
grandmother writes, “ when 
I see it in a year’s time,” | 
and most certainly her fond hopes were not dis- 
appointed, for every returning spring added to her 
charms, alike of form and mind, until the youthful 
: Ibert, coming to London, saw for the first time the 
Mayflower,” and longed to wear it in his bosom. The 
Marriage took place in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, 
On the 10th of February, 1840, and the rest is matter 
of familiar history. 
As we observed at the time of its issue, Her Majesty 
added a new link to the bond of affection subsisting 
etween herself and her people in presenting them 
we the record of her private life, in those happy years 
it en the shadow of her great loss had not darkened 
- No sovereign before Queen Victoria had been 
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willing to put the leaves of her own private daily note- 
book into the hands of her people, and thus treat them 
almost as household friends. This is what Her 
Majesty did, however, in her simple and homely pages, 
and they are indeed just what they are called, “* Leaves 
from the Diary” of a happy married English Wife and 
Mother, who wrote it in hours when she could forget 
for a little while that, besides being these, she was 
also the Sovereign Mistress of the mighty British 
Empire, the successor of Plantagenets, Tudors, Stuarts, 
and Guelphs on that throne whose dominion girdles 
the world with majesty and power. Here the splen- 
dour of such unparalleled dignity scarcely comes ; the 
“ fierce light that beats upon a throne” is shut out for 
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a time by the doors of the 
Highland home; and we 
see our Queen, as she had 
heretofore been seen only 
by her personal friends, in 
the soft and simple light of 
the household hearth. A 
monarch reigns at last 
who could venture to open 
the innermost doors of her 
palace and of her heart, and 
say to her people, “It is 
thus I lived.” Who else 
has done it, or could do it, 
but the royal lady who, in 
times when the old founda- 
tions of loyalty were shak- 
ing, taught monarchs how 
to lay new foundations, by 
making a court a pattern of 
purity, honour, piety, and 
household affections? Mr. 
Helps, who edited the book, 
pointed out the character- 
istics of the work. He 
notes, first of all, it will 
be remembered, the very 
marked enjoyment of beau- 
tiful scenery, the extreme 
and sincere delight in the 
loveliness or grandeur of 
nature, which the diary con- 
stantly exhibits. Her Ma- 
jesty deserves to be Queen 
over so fair a realm; for 
she loves its thousand 
glories of “ wood and river 
and giant hill,” and evi- 
dently marks them with a 
very faithful eye. Another 
striking trait in the writer 
is the universal readiness 
to be pleased, and the un- 
exacting kindliness with 
which every service is re- 
ceived, not as a right and a 
homage, but as a piece of 
goodness, and almost as a 
favour. Another is the 
strong family and house- 
hold feeling glowing through 
the pages, the faithful 
memory of names and faces, 
and the personal, as distin- 
guished from the official, 
manner of our good Sove- 
reign’s mind. This comes 
out vividly in her attach- 
ment to old servants, her 
interest in the well-being and well-doing of those who 
approach her, and in her invariable way of accepting 
as a piece of especial goodwill those glad offices which 
would be paid from duty and reverence ; while the 
simple volume is rife and sweet with evidence that 
this highest lady of the earth knows no chill pride of 
rank, but desires, and even has set the example, of 
perfect courtesies and cordial goodwill between class 
and class. As we have before remarked, the English 
people, when compared with other nations, are emt 
nently a virtuous and domestic people, and they have 
not been slow to admire the pure life and bright 
example of the highest lady in the land; and hence, 
doubtless, partly arises the great love they bear her. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Oh speak not slightly of 
woman’s love ; it is her paramount especial jewel. 


Above all rule 
Is the heart’s passion, gushing like a stream 
In its exuberant nature, finding law 
For all it doth, and forming oft, alas ! 
Its unblest course along the wilderness, 
Which reason would have taught it to avoid. 


® 
¢é 4) OOR Marguerite ! your fate was in truth a bitter 
2 one,” said my friend, Charles Ellersby, as we rode 
oy) through the quiet little village of Brookfield, 
one fine October morning, to the meet of the H. H. at 
Brandon Mill. ‘‘ You are at rest—your trials and your- 
self alike forgotten; a small spot of ground in yonder 
churchyard is now the home of the ‘ Beauty of Brook- 
field.’, I wonder if the brute put up a tablet! ” 

‘¢ Who on earth are you apostrophising!” I asked ; 
‘some village maiden, whose rustic charns made an 
impression on that susceptible heart of yowrn (as they say 
in Hants) in schoolboy days ?” 

‘*No, Arthur, no! no lady love of mine. I was too 
juvenile when first I saw Marguerite to know anything of 
the passion ; but I believe I worshipped her even then, as 
the Persians do the sun—looked up to her as one might 
to some bright particular star. She was five years my 
senior, and she looked on me as what I was, a raw schocl- 
boy—lIl on her as a superior being, whom it would have 
been presumption in me, little short of madness, to 
dream of falling in love with. It is a long story, but I 
will relate it to you on our return.” 

Accordingly that night, as we sat over our wine in the 
snug old library, Ellersby told me the following history. 
I will try and give it to the reader in his words :— 

You noticed the old mansion on the left as we rode out 
of Brookfield this morning—the house the tin-works 
man lives in now—well, it was once the property of Mr. 
Somerton, Marguerite’s father. She was born there. 
Her mother died a few days after her birth, and her 
brother was taken by a rich relative of Mr. Somerton’s, 
but he refused to part with his little girl; and she grew 
up the image, so he used to say, of the wife he had lost, 
both in person aud disposition. 

She really was a glorious creature. You may smile, 
Arthur, but though beautiful she had that which sur- 
passes mere beauty—she had mind as well. Mr. Somer- 
ton had not neglected her education, but her knowledge 
of life was the mere knowledge gained from books. We 
all know how real that is. She had no acquaintance with 
the world. She knew as little of its vices, its shams, and 
its heartlessness as the merest cottager’s child in the 
village did. 

She would not have suited your notions, Arthur ; she 
was far too visionary to please your conventional taste. 
You would have smiled with that strange, cynical, Q.C. 
smile which you so frequently indulge in, if you had seen 
her as I often did (for being the son of an old friend of 
Mr. Somerton’s I had the range of the house), with her 
dark blue eyes flashing and the eloquent blood crimsoning 
her pale cheeks, or her fair smooth brow resting on her 
hand, and the long black fringes of her downcast eyes wet 
with tears when she read some sad record of suffering 
humanity—the bitter story, perhaps, of one who had 
loved, not wisely, but too well for her heart's peace. 
You could scarcely have wondered, though, had you known 
her then at my admiration ; nay, I believe you must have 
appreciated the peculiar character of her beauty and the 
perfect childlike simplicity of her nature. We little 
thought in those days that she would ever realise the 
bitterness of blighted affection or brutal treatment. But I 
must not forestall my story. 

When Marguerite was seventeen a gentleman—no I 
cannot call the villian a gentleman, nor a man either—a 
scoundrel named Villiers came to live at Brookfield. He 
very soon made the acquaintance of the Somertons, and, 
attracted by Marguerite’s beauty, paid her the most de- 
voted, loverlike attention. He was some years her 
senior, not by any means a handsome man, but he had 
read much and travelled, was no novice in affairs of the 
heart, had a low, sweet voice, and that soft, deferential 


sort of manner when addressing women which is generally 
so pleasing to and successful with them. His conversa- 
tion possessed a great charm for Marguerite, and she ere 
long admitted that his welfare and happiness were dearer 
to her than her own. 

Villiers seemed, and probably was at the time, des- 
perately in love, delighted at having won a fresh, un- 
wasted heart, and he skilfully impressed on Marguerite 
the necessity of keeping Mr. Somerton in ignorance of 
their attachment ; he wanted, he said, to secure the _ap- 
probation of his own family before he spoke to her father. 

It was some time before Marguerite could, reconcile 
herself to the idea of practising any deception ; but 
Villiers overruled her objections by. suggesting that Mr, 
Somerton would not permit him to. visit at the house, at 
all until his father’s consent had been obtained, if once 
he became aware that he was a suitor of hers, though he 
cordially welcomed him there as a friend. ; 

This argument was decisive, for Marguerite liked 
Villiers’ .society too well to relinquish it even for_a 
time. The girl was infatuated with him. His 
presence had become necessary to her existence, her 
very life appeared bound vp in his, and she anxiously 
looked forward to the time when she should become his 
wife, that she might tell him with what intensity of feel- 
ing. and devotedness of purpose she worshipped him. 
Tatie went on; Villiers had not heard from his father, 
who, he said, was on the Continent, and there were 
rumours in Brookfield that Mr. Somerton had lost a con- 
siderable portion of his fortune by the failure of a London 
bank. Marguerite heard none of these tales. She was 


too absorbed in building castles in the air—too occupied | 


with dreams of her own happiness to notice her father’s 
preoccupied looks. She only thought of Villiers—thought 
of the time 
When she should sit 
Beside his hearth at eve ; 
To joyful smile with him in joy, 
But weep if he did grieve. 


These visions , were ever destined, to be realised. She 


perceived .a,.gloom in Villiers’ manner, he. was changed ; 
she saw yery little of: him, and there was a coldness, 
almost a sternness, in his tone when he addressed her 
which chilled her, and drove the warm blood back to her 
heart with an undefined but overpowering presentiment 
of coming evil. Once she asked him, and once only, to 
tell her the reason of his altered manner, asked if she 
had done aught to anger him; but he coldly denied any 
change of feeling, and when, reassured by this assertion, 
she was about, as in former times, to take his arm, think- 
ing he would see her to her carriage, he turned away, 
leaving her to my boyish escort. ; 
Days and weeks went by. Villiers became more and 
more distant in his manner; he rarely called at the 
Somertons, and avoided meeting Marguerite. Still she 
would not believe that he was false, she hoped on when 
all shadow of hope was gone, until hope was lost in the 
certainty of despair, until she heard from his own lips 
that she must resign all thoughts of ever becoming his 
wife. Some writer says, ‘‘If men did but know the 
pangs which even the lightness of their conduct occasions, 
they would not, unless they were very fiends, act as 
many of them do by women.” But we never can realise 
what a woman feels when deserted or slighted ; we do 
not love with the same intensity, itis not in cur hardened 
nature to feel as acutely as they do. We have many 
sources of pleasure, and various things occupy our minds, 
which prevent our ever knowing the misery of early 
doubt, the gradual decline of hope, and at last the agony 
of certainty when we become convinced that the loved 
one is faithless. Those alone who have 
_ Known what ’tistostake 

Their heart’s whole capital of blessedness 

Upon one die=the chance of love returned 

And lose the cast, 


can tell what Marguerite’s feelings were when she became 
fully convinced of Villiers’ heartlessness. ‘The world 
has no tribunal to avenge an injury like this ; but the un- 
sleeping eye of One who sees all crimes, and knows the 
wrongs no laws save his redress,” was cognisant of it, 
and surely an hour will come, not of revenge, but of 
righteous retribution. ; 

Villiers quitted Brooktield to join his regiment, he 
said, and poor Mr. Somerton, harrassed by his pecuniary 
losses, scarcely noticed his departure. 

Marguerite was not long ignorant of their. changed 
fortune. Mr, Somerton gave up Brookfield House and 
took a small cottage in the village, discharged his ser- 
yants, sold his hunters, reduced his expenses in every 
possible way, but it never entered his daughter’s imagina- . 
tion to suppose their loss of wealth had caused the altera- 
tion in Villiers.. The father, on the other hand, attri- 
buted his child’s deep grief to a wrong source ; fortunately 
for her perhaps that he did so, it saved her from much 
questioning. 

‘*T never fancied Marguerite would feel the loss of for- 
tune as she does,” remarked Mr. Somerton, to my uncle, 
one night; and I noticed the old servant Anne, Mar- 
guerite’s nurse, the only domestic they had retained on 
leaving Brookfield, shake her head dissentingly. ‘‘It is 
all very well for master to think Miss Marguerite sorrows 
after the siller,” she said to me, some days afterwards, 
‘but to my thinking it is no such thing. Money is 
said to do a power of harm.” 

‘¢7t is the root of all evil, Anne.” 

“Ah, well ; I question if the loss of it, Master Charles, 
is the root of Miss Marguerite’s illness.” 

Marguerite ‘‘ wasted away,” as the old nurse said. She 
was the shadow of her former self, books no longer gave 
her pleasure, society (the Somertons were still visited and 
invited) gave her pain, music she hated, the songs he had 
sang to her, from other lips, nearly drove her mad, the 
once light, clear laugh had died away, her step grew un- 
certain, her pet birds were neglected, her favourite 
flowers, which old Anne had brought from Brookfield to 
the cottage, died for want of care, she had became an 
utterly purposeless, broken-spirited girl in the course of a 
few brief months. 

A deeper trial awaited her than the loss of Villiers’ 
love. Mr. Somerton had some years previously given 
security to the amount of several thousand pounds for 
an old college companion. The man was imprudent, died 
a pauper, his debts unpaid, and his creditor called on Mr. 
Somerton to take up the bill, which, in conseqnence of 
his own recent losses, he was utterly unable todo. The 
creditor was a wealthy man; he had risen from absolute 
poverty to affluence by his own industry. I admire what 
I call ‘‘ self-made men,” as you well know, Arthur, and 
some I have met are Nature’s gentlemen ; put this fellow 
was essentially alow man. He had no delicacy of feel- 
ing; he was a rich, vulgar upstart. He came to Brook- 
field to see Mr. Somerton, and he saw Marguerite, had 
certainly the good taste to admire her, and the audacity 
to propose to her. She, as might be expected, declined the 
honour, and he, nettled at what he called “ the pride of 
the poor beauty of Brookfield,” sought Mr. Somerton, in- 
formed him of his love for Marguerite, and entreated 
him to influence her, promising that if she accepted his 
proposals the debt should be cancelled. 

Mr. Enfield was not the husband Mr. Somerton would 
have selected for his daughter if he had been allowed the 
liberty of choice, for he was utterly uneducated and un- 
refined, a morose temper, and a very harsh man ; but he 
was enormously rich, and the bait was a tempting one. 
He reasoned much after the following fashion : If Mar- 
guerite had felt so deeply the loss of wealth, surely the 
possession of it must add to her happiness and probably 
compensate to her—at any rate he would try to think so 
—for all other defects in Mr. Enfield. 

Enfield in the meantime purchased an estate near 
Brooktield, and endeavoured to push his way into society. 
He induced a lady of rank to stand godmother to him. 
Yes, godmother! You may stare, but I mean it. She 
vowed all sorts of things in his name. Why, my dear 
fellow, how confoundedly green you are! She introduced 
him, stood sponsor for his position, his wealth, &c., gave 

arties for him, presented him to her friends. Bless my 
boots ! can you ask, ‘“‘ What for?” A consideration, as 
we lawyers say, of course. It is a thing that is done 
every day in the fashionable world. I met a man the 
week before last who had just been so launched into polite 
life at a favourite watering-place on the Sussex coast, and 
he was originally a grocer. It is a fact; 1 knew him at 
once. He had packed up plums to some purpose, and is 
now worth one. But to return to Enfield. 

Marguerite listened quietly to all her father had to say 
in his favour, until he mentioned the bill or bond, and 
the consequence of her persisting in her refusal. A faint 
flush passed over her face, and then she coldly asked, in 
a voice so measured and unnatural that it perfectly 
startled him, ‘Do you wish me to marry this man?” 
Mr. Somerton paused ; but recollecting the riches of his 
intended son-in-law, and the manifold advantages wealth 
can purchase, he replied ‘Yes, my love, I do wish it, 
if you feel, that 1s if you can marry him, Mag. It will 
relieve me of many an anxious moment. This bond will 
be destroyed, and, come what will, you will be—”’  ‘‘It 
is enough; and now send Mr. Enfield here,” she said. 

Enfield had a long interview with his intended bride. 
All she said to him never exactly transpired ; but we 
gathered from a diary of his, found many years after his 
death, that she had candidly acquainted him with her 
love for Villiers, but stated she was willing to marry him 
if he liked to accept a loveless wife. The fellow’s affection 
for her was not love at all; it was simply admiration. 
He wanted to have a handsome wife, so he gladly took 
her at her word, and informed Mr. Somerton before he 
left the house that the marriage would take place in a 
fortnight, and that he should quit Brookfield immediately 
to prepare for the reception of his bride at Grove Hall. 


(To be concluded. ) 
ee 
————————— 

DINING OUT! 


I never dine at home, said Mr, Skinner; _ 
True! when you dine not out, you get no dinner, 
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THE OLD COUPLE.* 


HEY are grandfather and grandmother to a dozen 
grown people, and have great-grandchildren besides ; 
aha pala bodies are bent, their hair is grey, their step 
wed dine and infirm. Is this the lightsome pair whose 
d img was so merry, and have the young couple in- 
eed grown so old ? 
<a Seems but yesterday—and yet what a host of cares 
een are crowded into the intervening time which, 
oned by them, lengthens out into a century! How 
h ny hew associations have wreathed themselves about 
i cir hearts since then! The old time is gone, and anew 
hee has come for others—not for them, They are but 
€ rusting link that feebly joins the two, and is silently 
Cosening its hold and dropping asunder. 
a Seems but yesterday—and yet three of their chil- 
it Le have sunk into the grave, and the tree that shades 
fori grown quite old. One was an infant—they wept 
ea Im; the next a girl, a slight young thing too delicate 
- earth—her loss was hard indeed to bear; the third, a 
nan—that was the worst of all, but even that grief is 
Softened now. 

t Seems but yesterday—and yet how the gay and 
aughing faces of that bright morning have changed and 
renaned from above ground! Faint likenesses of some 
agin about them yet, but they are very faint and 
. Te to be traced. The rest are only seen in dreams, 

nd even they are unlike what they were, in eyes so old 
and dim. 

One or two dresses from the bridal wardrobe are yet 

Pesenred They are of a quaint and antique fashion, 
nd seldom seen except in pictures. White has turned 
eats and brighter hues have faded. Do you wonder, 

ld? The wrinkled face was once as smooth as yours, 

® eyes as bright, the shrivelled skin as fair and delicate. 
ee work of hands that have been dust these many 
2 Where are the fairy lovers of that happy day whose 

nnual return comes upon the old man and his wife, like 
€ echo of some village bell which has long been silent? 
et yonder peevish bachelor, racked by rheumatic pains, 
and Quarrelling with the world, let him answer to the 
See He recollects something of a favourite play- 
hate ; her name was Lucy—so they tell him. He is not 
Sure whether she was married, or went abroad, or died. 
tisa long while ago, and he don’t remember. 

Is nothing as it used to be? Does no one feel, or think, 
or act, as in days of yore? Yes. There is an aged 
Woman who once lived servant with the old lady’s father, 
and is sheltered in an almshouse not far off. She is still 
attached to the family, and loves them all; she nursed 
the children in her lap, and tended in their sickness those 
who are no more. Her old mistress has still something 
of youth in her eyes ; the young ladies are like what she 
was, but not quite so handsome, nor are the gentlemen 
as stately as Mr. Harvey used to be. She has seen a 
great deal of trouble ; her husband and her son died long 
ago; but she has got over that, and is happy now—quite 
happy. 

If ever her attachment to her old protectors were dis- 
turbed by fresher cares and hopes, it has long since re- 
sumed its former current. It has filled the void in the 
poor creature’s heart, and replaced the love of kindred, 
eat has not left her alone, and this, with a roof above 
ree? head and a warm hearth to sit by, makes her cheer- 

ul and contented. Does she remember the marriage of 
great-grandmamma? Ay, that she does, as well as if it 
Was only yesterday. You wouldn’t. think it to look at 
€r now, and perhaps she ought not to say so of. herself, 
aut she was as smart a young girl then as you’d wish to 
soe hot recollects she took a friend of hers upstairs to 
sh, : iss Emma dressed for church ; her name was—ah ! 
vee orgets the name, but she remembers that she was a 
wan pretty girl, and that she married not long after- 
whe 8; and lived—it has quite passed out of her mind 
whee she lived, but she knows she had a bad husband 
ao used her ill, and that she died in Lambeth Work- 
use. Dear, dear! in Lambeth Workhouse ! 
mond the old couple—have they no comfort or enjoy- 
nae of existence? See them among their grandchildren 
ti great-grandchildren ; how garrulous they are ; how 
whic wee one with another, and insist on likenesses 
tone no one else can see ; how gently the old lady lec- 
point the girls on points of breeding and decorum, and 
8 the moral by anecdotes of herself in her young 
ee how the old gentleman chuckles over boyish feats 
oar Toguish tricks, and tells long stories of a ‘‘ barring- 
oe achieved at the school he went to ; which was very 
cour g, he tells the boys, and never to be imitated of 
4 h but which he cannot help letting them know was 
ee pleasant too—especially when he kissed the master’s 
2 e. This last, however, is a point on which the old 
- qi very tender, fur she considers it a shocking and 
eres wate thing to talk about, and always says so when- 
pa ie mentioned, never failing to observe that he 
fur So ihecstges very penitent for having been so sin- 
Eohocl oid gentleman gets no further, and what the 
noolmaster’s niece said afterwards (which he is always 
80ing to tell) is lost to posterity, 

The old gentleman is eighty years old to-day—‘‘ Eighty 
years old, Crofts, and never had a headache,” he tells the 
arber who shaves him (the barber being a young fellow 
and very subject to that complaint), “That's a are 
age, Crofts,” saysthe old gentleman. “TI don’t think it’s 
ao a wery great age, Sir,” replies the barber. ‘* Crofts,” 
eae the old gentleman, ‘‘you’re talking nonsense to 
= pbhty not a great age?” ‘‘It’sa wery great age, 
Ratt: or a gentleman to be as healthy and active as you 
wa aeeturne the barber ; ‘but my grandfather, Sir, he 
ie Betyg Our, “You don’t mean that, Crofts ?” says 
arheee eae ‘T do indeed, Sir,” retorts the 
father Z an as wiggerous as Julius Cesar, my grand- 

as.” The old gentleman muses a little time, and 


i 
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then says, ‘“‘ What did he die of, Crofts?’ ‘He died 
accidentally, Sir,” returns the barber ; ‘‘he didn’t mean 
to do it. He always would go a-running about the 
streets—walking never satisfied his spiriiand he ron 
against a post and died of a hurt in his chest.” The old 
gentleman says no more until the shaving is concluded, 
and then he gives Crofts half-a-crown to drink his health. 
He is a little doubtful of the barber’s veracity after- 
wards, and, telling the anecdote to the old lady, affects to 
make light of it—though, to be sure (he adds) there was 
old Parr; and in some parts of England ninety-five or 
so is a common age—quite a common age. 

This morning the old couple are cheerful but serious, 
recalling old times as well as they can remember them, 
and dwelling upon many passages in their past lives 
which the day brings to mind. The old lady reads aloud, 
in a tremulous voice, out of a great Bible, and the old 
gentleman, with his hand to his ear, listens with pro- 
found respect. - When the book is closed, they sit silent 
for a short space, and afterwards resume their conversa- 
tion, with a reference perhaps to their dead children, as 
a subject not unsuited to that they have just left. By 
degrees they are led to consider which of those who sur- 
vive are the most like those dearly-remembered objecis, 
and so they fall into a less solemn strain, and become 
cheerful again. 

How many people in all, grandchildren, great-grand- 
children, and one or two intimate friends of the family, 
dine together to-day at the eldest son’s, to congratulate 
the old couple, and wish them many happy returns, is a 
calculation beyond our powers ; but this we know, that 
the old couple no sooner present themselves, very 
sprucely and carefully attired, than there is a violent 
shouting and rushing forward of the younger branches 
with all manner of presents, such as pocket-books, pencil- 
cases, pen-wipers, watch-papers, pincushions, sleeve buc- 
kles, worked slippers, watch-guards, and even a nutmeg- 
grater ; the latter article being presented by a very chubby 
and very little boy, who exhibits it in great triumph as 
an extraordinary variety. The old couple’s emotion at 
these tokens of remembrance occasions quite a pathetic 
scene, of which the chief ingredients are a vast quantity 
of kissing and hugging, and repeated wiping of small 
eyes and noses with small square pocket-handkerchiefs, 
which don’t come at all easily out of small pockets. Even 
the peevish bachelor is moved, and he says, as he presents 
the old gentleman with a queer sort of antique ring from 
his own finger, that he really thinks he looks younger than 
he did ten years ago. 

But the great time is after dinner, when the dessert 
and wine are on the table, which is pushed back to make 
plenty of room, and they are all gathered in a large circle 
round the fire, for it is then—the glasses being filled, and. 
everybody ready to drink the toast—that two great- 
grandchildren rush out at a given signal, and presently 
return, dragging in old Jane Adams, leaning upon her 
erutched stick and trembling with age and pleasure. 
Who so popular as poor old Jane, nurse and story-teller 
in ordinary to two generations 7 and who so happy asshe, 
striving to bend her stiff Jimbs into a curtsey, while tears 
of pleasure steal down her withered cheeks ? 

The old couple sit side by side, and the old time seems 
like yesterday indeed. Looking back upon the path they 
have travelled, its dust and ashes disappear ; the flowers 
that withered long ago show brightly again upon its 
borders, and they grow young once more in the youth of 
those about them. 


A YEAR'S BURIAL. 


Qe open the doors of the dark old tomb 
Where the still years lie in state ; 

Let us bury our dead in its spacious gloom 
As we bury the good and great ! 

His requiem rings from the wild sea-deeps, 
And the blast is his funeral psalm, 

While he goes where the dust of his kindred keeps 
An eternity of calm ! 


Swing backward the doors of the dark old tomb ; 
Let us pass to our homes, each one. 

For lo ! dawn lightens the eastern gloom, 
And lo ! there is work to be done! 

A new king now, in his father’s stead, 
Is lord over land and sea ; 

What time have the living to think of the dead 


In this mighty struggle to be? 
Ee ————— 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


The following lines were sent, with a coupls of ducks, to 
a lady, by Dr. Jenner :— 
I’ve despatch’d, my dear madam, this scrap of a letter, 
To say that Miss ——- is very much better ; 
A regular doctor no longer she lacks, 
And therefore I’ve sent you a couple of quacks. 


LINES FOUND ON A DRESSING-GLASS. © 
I change—and so do women too ; 
But I reflect—that women never do. 
Answer by a Lady. 


Tf woman reflected, oh scribbler, declare, 
What man, faithless man, would be blessed by the fair? 


KEEN SIGHTED. 


Jones his own merit sees : This gives him pride, 
For he sees more than all the world beside. 


VERY LIKELY ! 
‘‘ Harry, I cannot think,” says Dick, 
‘‘ What makes my ankles grow so thick.” 
‘* You do not recollect,” says Harry, 
«How freata calf they have to carry.” 


wondrous sounds which all mus fe 


Christmas-dap ut Bt. Meter’s nt Home, 
By a ** Timss’” CoRRESPONDENT. 


ee ee 


"i HERE are at least half-a-dozen churches in Rome 
’Y which it is thought by the English visitor a duty.ta 

attend, and to spenda good many hours at, between 
the afternoon of Christmas-eve and the close of Christ- 
mas-day—St. Peter’s, Santa Maria Maggiore, the Ara 
Celi, St. Stephen’s, St. John Lateran, and several others, 
which customs or relics appropriate to. the occasion. I, 
however, this Christmas confined myself to St. Peter’s, 
and was not more than nine hours there altogether ; stand- 
ing, of course, with not even a bench or a wall to lean 
against. 

At two A.M. I stood in a little crowd, more mixed than 
I had expected, at the iron gates of the Capella del Choro. 
For half an hour we ‘had nothing to do but watch the 
little boys lighting some hundreds of tall candles within. 
When the gates were opened, immediately most of the 
seats were secured by rather ill-dressed, certainly ill- 
mannered, but most earnest-looking men, determined to 
enjoy at their ease some of the sweetest music in the 
world. Ladies had to stand, or sit down on the marble 
floor. 

There are few places and few occasions better known 
to Englishmen at Rome. The Shepherds’ Song runs 
through all the music, and the moment you hear the 
singular accompaniment of small bells you are in the 
mountains of Judea. The variations on the theme are 
endless, but you are always coming back to it, and never 
wearied of the return. It is not easy to apply such terms 
as unity and simplicity to a service in a most magnificent 
chapel, conducted by two hundred clergy and performers, 
all taking their respective parts in it, and including much 
ceremony that we cannot be expected to like or even to 
understand. But the terms apply in this sense. You 
have it all well before you, and can use your eyes as well 
as your ears comfortably. The altar and its surroundings 
occupy the best part of the area. On the one side and on 
the other are the canons and other clergy ; over their 
heads the two choirs. You stand immediately in front, 
one of a crowd of intruders, and are near enough to make 
out every word of the service, and, what is more, every 
movement. They who would know as little as po-sible 
of these details can listen outside the gates, and_per- 
haps they will be better able to imagine themseives 
hearing the Shepherds’ Song and the angeic hymn. 
I cannot say that I for an instant wished the service over, 
but it was half-past six when it was. There were 
streaks of light in the sky, and when we stood on 
the steps before the portico, the guns of St. Angelo 
were opening Christmas-day. Under their lightning 
and thunder we crossed the bridge, took a_ hasty 
breakfast, and returned to St. Peter’s for the mass, 
one of the two greatest ceremonies in the Roman year. 
Some of our countrymen preferred to remain in the 
church, and so secure a priority of places, as they did. 
It was not very long after eight when I was again in St. 
Peter’s ; by that time it was full from one end to the 
other, and the Fathers of the Council beginning to flow in. 

I heard the silver trumpets, as I have before, and 
saw the Pope carried in bis chair of state, as I have seen 
before, but to much more advantage and with grander 
associations. On the opening day the Pope descended 
from his chair immediately on entering the church, so that 
he and the Fathers without their mitres were lost among 
the bayonets and shakoes. But on this day, after long 
waiting, and after the Fathers were nearly all seated, 
distant music was heard, a movement, and then a silence 
passed over the multitude. The clergy, the ladies, and 
the Zouaves not on duty were looking about to see how 
they could kneel, and I looked down tbe nave to the 
great bronze doors few people see moved.on their hinges 
more than once or twice in their life. Already a 
strange apparition was suspended in mid-air, high over the 
headsof the people and standing out clear in the comparative 
gloom of the lower nave. It was the group made by 
the chair, the canopy, and the fans, and as it advanced it 
widened, till it seemed to stretch from pier to pier. The 
chair is a tall throne, the footstool of which stands a yard 
over the heads of the people. The canopy must be about 
15ft. high and 20ft. Jong—itself a light, fluttering, but 
showy thing; and the fans are arrarged to look like 
wings to the central mass. The whole is white and silver, 
excepting just the back of the throne. The appearance 
floated onwards as a spirit might do—a water spirit, per- 
haps, formed of mists and vapours rather than the rapid 
messenger of some heavenly behest. The canopy at times 
looked like the fringes of a cloud, and as it moved the 
whole looked undefined and incorporeal. _ It approached, 
it hung over the crowd collected round the tomb of St. 
Peter. 

The Pope was occupied, as he always is on such occa- 
sions, and it 1s one of those mysteries of his singular 
state which one would not wish to probe. He was looking 
about for some features in which he could trace, by a 
special instinct, the faith, the affection, and the dutiful- 
ness that might merit and justify a blessing, which, 
therefore, he bestowed with fixed look and with the usual 
movement of the hand. It was the act of one sifting the 
crowd, This the Pope seemed to be now doing, as he 
was borne round the marble balustrade and the high altar 
to bis throne, now placed for the occasion on the 
south side of the choir. His bearers had to wheel 
round for this, but they did it well. He was 
soon on his throne, and the- service began. It 
was in the midst of 700 tall mitres, besides 
functionaries, Swiss Guards, soldiers, and royal 
and diplomatic personages in raised tribunes. The 
high altar stands above all this, as much as 50ft. above the 
floor ; so the act of celebration one could see, as, indeed, 
almost all could. All good Catholics know to a moment 
of time, by some sort of secret calculation, when the 
miracle is to be done. A quarter of a minute earlier 
‘“ Attention !” had been shouted down the knave; then 
at a word some 500 muskets. were grounded, then .& 
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The trumpet notes rise and fall, and roll round the dome, 
and linger in the air and hardly die away. Again they 
sound, and again, as if echoes of themselves. Beautiful 
indeed they are, and whoever has heard will wish that 
he may hear them again, but they are more sweet than 
solemn, more mysterious than awful. Common strains 
were feeble after this, and it was not very long before 
the blessing was pronounced, the white mitres began to 
strain off like a glacier down the nave, the Pope was 
again in his tottering throne, and no doubt very glad to 
escape into the aisle separated for the use of the Council, 
and thence to the palace behind. 


TWILIGHT. 


IKE a wearied gentle spirit, 
That slowly glides away, 
In peace and calm contentment, 
So fades the dying day ; 


And as the shades of evening 
Are deepening all around, 
He leaves his farewell kisses 
Upon the dewy ground. 


Far sweeter than the midnight, 
Though that is sweet to me, 

When the deep-souled thoughts are surging 
Like the billows of the sea; 


Far fairer than the noonday, 
Though that be fair and bright, 

Is the sweet mysterious marriage 
Between the day and night. 


THE WISH OF TO-DAY. 


By J. G. WHITTIER. 


ASK not now for gold to gild 
With mocking shine a weary frame: 
The yearning of the mind is stilled,— 
I ask not now for Fame. 


A rose-cloud, dimly seen above, 

Melting in heaven’s blue depths away,— 
O sweet, fond dream of human Love ! 

For thee I may not pray. 


But, bowed in lowliness of mind, 

I make my humble wishes known,— 
I only ask a will resigned, 

O Father, to thine own! 


To-day, beneath thy chastening eye, 
I crave alone for peace and rest, 
Submissive in thy hand to lie, 
And feel that it is best. 


A marvel seems the Universe, 
A miracle our Life and Death ; 
A mystery which I cannot pierce, 
Around, above, beneath. 


In vain I task my aching brain, 
In vain the sage’s thought I scan, 
I only feel how weak and vain, 
How poor and blind, is man. 


And now my spirit sighs for home, 
And longs for light whereby to see, 

And like a weary child, would come, 
O Father, unto Thee ! 


Though oft, like letters traced on sand, 
My weak resolves have passed away, 
In mercy lend thy helping hand 
Unto my prayer to-day ! 


A GRACELESS GRACE. 


Dean Swift, having dined with a rich miser, pronounced 
the following grace after dinner :— 
Thanks for this miracle, it is no less 
Than finding manna in the wilderness ; 
In midst of famine we have found relief, 
And seen the wonder of a chine of beef ; 
Chimneys have smoked that never smoked before, 
And we have dined where we shall dine no more. 


‘¢ WHENEVER,” said Madame de Staél, ‘‘I see Mr. S., I 
feel the same pleasure that I receive from looking at a fond 
couple : he and his self-love live so happy together.” 


Snow.—Surely, of all things that are, snow is the most 
beautiful and the most feeble. Born of air-drops, less than 
the fallen dew, disorganised by a puff of warmth, driven 
everywhither by the least motion of the winds, each particle 
light and soft, and falling to the earth with such noiseless 
gentleness that the wings of ten million times ten million 
make no sound in the air, and the footfall of thrice as many 
makes no noise upon the ground, what can be more helpless, 
powerless, harmless? But not the thunder itself speaks God’s 
power more than this very snow. It bears his omnipotence, 
soft and beautiful as it seems! While it is yet in the air, it 
is lord of the ocean and the prairies, Ships are blinded by 
it. It is a white darkness. All harbours are silent under 
this plushy embargo. The traveller hides. The prairies are 
given up to its behest, and woe to him that dares to venture 
against the omnipotence of soft-falling snow upon those 
trackless wastes! In one night it hides the engineering of a 
hundred years. It covers down roads, hides bridges, fills up 
valleys. It forbids the flocks to return to the fields. The 
plough cannot find its furrows. Towns and villages yield up 
the earth and obey this white diffusive despot. Then, when 
it has given the earth a new surface, and changed all 
vehicles, it submits itself again to the uses of man, and 
becomes his servant, in its age, whom it ruled and defied in 
its birth. But, when flake is joined to flake, and the frosts 
within the soil join their forces to the frosts descended from 
the clouds, who shall unlock their clasped hands? Who 
shall disannul their agreement? or who shall dispossess them 
of their place? Gathered in the mountains, banked and 
piled till they touched the very clouds again in which once 
they were born and rocked, how terrible is their cold, and 
more terrible their stroke, when, slipping, some avalanche 
comes down the mountain side, the roar and the snow-stroke 
loud as thunder and terrible as lightning! God gives to the 
silent snow a voice, and clothes its innocence and weakness 
with a power like his own,—H. W. Beecher, 


Theatres and Amusements, 


CovENT-GARDEN.—The Yellow Dwarf. Seven. : 

Drury-LANE.—I’m Not Myself at All—(At Quarter to Eight) Beauty and 
the Beast. Seven. ? . 

Haymarket.—A Co-operative Movement—(At Twenty Minutes to Eight) 
New Men and Old Acres—The Fair One with the Golden Locks. Seven. 

Princess’s.—After Dark—The Streets of London. Seven. 

ADELPHI.—The Long Strike—Lost at Sea. Seven. : , ' 

Otympic.—Old Gooseberry—(At a Quarter to Eight) Little Em’ly—Music 
hath Charms. Seven. ‘ 

Lyceum.—Elizabeth, Queen of England—Bamboozling. Quarter-past Seven. 
Sr. Jamers’s.—She Stoops to Conquer——(At a Quarter-past Nine) La 
Belle Sauvage—A Happy Pair. Seven. ‘ 
SrrAND.—Among the Breakers—Toodles—Ino—The Chops of the Channel. 

Seven. 

PRINCE OF WALES’s.—Dearest Mamma—(At Eight) School—Quite by 
Accident. Half-past Seven. wae 

Gatety.—The Rose of Auvergne—(At a Quarter to Hight) Uncle Dick’s 
Darling—(At Half-past Nine) Wat Tyler, M.P. Seven. t 

New QueEN’s.—A Lover by Proxy—(At a Quarter-past Eight) The Fool’s 
Revenge. Seven. 

Gioze.—A Household Fairy—(At Half-past Seven)—Not Such a Fool as 
He Looks—(At Half-past Nine) Lord Bateman. Seven. : 
Hotgorn.—The Bath Road—(At a Quarter to Hight) Love’s Sacrifice— 

State Secrets. Seven. 

New Royattry.—Checkmate—(At Nine) The Flying Dutchman—A Prac- 
tical Man. Half-past Seven. P 
CHARING-cRoss.—Won at Last—(At Nine) Abon Hassan—To Oblige 

Benson. Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE AND Circus, Hotporn.—Equestrianism, commenc- 
ing at Half-past Seven. Morning Performances Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at Half-past Two. The Performing Monkeys at each 
performance. 

CrystaL Patace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. JAmes’s Hat, Procaprtty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. 

Ecyptian Hat, Prccapitty.—Mr. W. 8. Woodin at Home. Every Even- 
ing (except Saturdays) at Eight. Saturday Mornings at Three. 
PoLyTEcunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open trom Twelve till 

Five, and from Seven till Ten. 
Mapamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

JANUARY 9. SunDAY.—First Sunday after Epiphany. 1st quar. 
», 10. Monday.—Fire insurance due. [moon. 
», 11. Tuesday.—Hilary Term begins. 
», 12. Wednesday.—Sun rises 8.5 A.M. 

13. Thursday.—Cambridge Lent Term begins. 

», 14, Friday.—Oxford Lent Term begins. 

», 15. Saturday.—Sun sets 4.17 p.m. 


(ase Uetter ushet. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE TRADE. 

Tue Lapy’s Own Paper is now published by Messrs. 
Marlborough and Co., Ave Maria-lane, where all commu- 
nications should be addressed. 


Tue Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Railway Sta- 
tions, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ..sccescccecceceveee 178. Od. 
Half.a\Yearinie ay3;\ 0b Wee cet eet ve 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year 7 Une RE RIOOTION 4s. 4d. 

*.* Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders to be made 


payable (at Fleet-street) to C. M. Jenkins. 


Communications intended for the Editor should be addressed to him at 
Messrs. Marlborough’s, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. Letters relating to the busi- 
ness of the Paper should be addressed to the ‘* Publisher,” as above. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR FRANCE AND THE CONTINENT, 


WOOT Varrtestecevatesttecerecttstecnstsssee 24 francs, 
Haltzy earlyAacescccsscceccestiness teres 12 
Quarterly Fn. cAstecctrcrtesctesceeeteceres 6 ,, 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six lines and under ....sece cece eee seen eeeeeees OS 6, 
Every additional line .............ceeceeeeeceeeee O83. 6d. 
Paragraphs, six lines and under........-.++ seeeee GS. Od. 
Every additional line........cesececeeeceeeeeveee LS. Od, 


A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Series. 
No Advertisement for the current issue can be received after Six o’Clock 
on Wednesday. 


*.* The Title-page and Index for the Volume just com- 
pleted will be given with our next Number. 


M.C. (Ilford).—Scarcely up to our standard for publication. 

E.B. (Lower Clapton).—AIl the numbers you mention are 
in print, and can be obtained direct from our publishers 
or through your own bookseller. 2. Thanks for the verses. 

N. (Hampstead).—There is no such institution in London. 
We fear the only course open to you is to advertise. 

Mrs. P.—Your suggestion shall not be overlooked. We 
have in preparation many new fashion designs, with work- 
table illustrations. 2. Refer to your past numbers, and 
you will find that we have fully described and illus- 
trated the various point-lace stitches, 

Emma AND WILLIAM.—In our next. 


WE have been compelled, through press of matter, to omit 
our fashion illustrations this week. We have several fine 
point-lace designs in preparation. 


Ome Gach mIge, 


WE again print the “ regulations” of this department for the benefit 
of new subscribers :— 

1. All letters for this column should be marked outside the envelope 
with the word ‘‘ Exchange,” and addressed to the Editor, at Messrs. 
Marlborough’s, Ave Maria-lane. No charge whatever is made for the use of 
the ‘‘ Exchange.” 

2. Advertisements should be clearly written, and should be worded as 
briefly as possible. The ‘‘ Exchange Column” being for the convenience 
of private persons, and only for the exchange of fancy articles, works of 
art, &c., wearing apparel, whether old or new, is excluded; nor can any 
article for sale be announced. é 

3. Writers not wishing their names to appear in print may adopt any 
pseudonym they please for publication; but it is absolutely necessary, to 
prevent deception or mistake, and to facilitate the forwarding of letters, 
that the real name and address should in all cases be communicated to the 
Editor, and the pseudonym once adopted by the writer consistently 
adhered to. 

4. Every letter intended to be forwarded must be sent, under cover, to 
the Editor, properly stamped, and with the pseudonym of the writer, as 
well as that of the person for whom the packet is intended, clearly written 
at the top of the envelope. 

5. No weighty parcels of any kind are to be sent to the office of the 
paper ; nothing but stamps, crests, and such things as can be conveniently 
enclosed in envelopes. In all other cases, the names and addresses of 
exchangers must be ascertained, that the packets may be sent direct. 


I AM desirous of obtaining a set of Staunton ivory chess- 
men, which need not be new, but must be in fair condition, 
Will give books and music,—1870., 


WANTED, a good German canary, male bird, and if in song 
preferred. Please state wants.—LITTLE PET. 

I HAVE two antimacassars, just made, in squares of guipure 
dart. Offers requested.—WHITE Rosk. 

I AM in want of some pretty gold charms for watch chain. 
Will give other personal ornaments.—LEMON JUICE. 


We have forwarded letters to “ Ellen.” 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1870. 


HE New Year opened with a real and apparently in- 
exhaustible sensation for the people of Paris. 'Trop- 
mann, the perpetrator of the Pantin massacre, has been 
found guilty of murder, and consequently condemned 
to death. We are bound to admit that the excitement 
produced by this man’s crimes, extraordinary as it 
is, does not exceed the proportions of the crimes them- 
selves. In short, we doubt if there ever was such a 
murderer before. Never do we recollect a series of 
crimes to have been committed under circumstances of 
more savage barbarity ; never was the motive which 
led to them more inadequate (if the term may be used) 
to the unexampled atrocity of the crimes; and never 
was evidence adduced more conclusive of the guilt of 
the accused. In the hopes of securing at some distant 
period the property of a humble family in one of the 
French provinces, a youth of twenty years of age de- 
liberately planned the murder of every one of its 
members; and, strange to say, by the most cunning 
devices, he succeeded in carrying into execution his 
infernal plot, and, but for the merest accident, he 
would have avoided the consequences of his manifold 
crimes. The father was, in the first place, induced 
to visit Alsace, and murdered there. The eldest son 
was then invited to Paris, taken to a neighbouring 
suburb, and also killed. A day or two afterwards the 
mother and five remaining children were with 
equal success lured from their home to Paris, 
driven down in a hackney cab to within a 
hundred yards of the field in which the eldest 
son already lay buried, and were immediately 
afterwards indiscriminately massacred. And all these 
crimes, marvellous to relate, were committed without 
the slightest hitch in the plans of the murderer. It 
was only when he reached the sea-coast, and was cast- 
ing about to procure a passage to America, that the 
want of a passport excited the suspicion of the police 
and led to his apprehension. M. Lachaud, his counsel, 
could only plead in his favour that he was a savage 
beast who ought to be muzzled, not killed; but the 
jury took a different view, and returned a verdict of 
guilty without ‘extenuating circumstances.” Trop- 
mann has appealed against the sentence, but there is 
little doubt of his suffering the full penalty of the law. 


The trial of the nurse, Elizabeth Barry, who was 
charged with the abduction of Colonel Hickie’s little 
daughter, as fully reported. in our columns at the time, 
came off on Tuesday morning this week, and resulted 
in a verdict of guilty. The case was heard at the 
Reading Quarter Sessions, and the indictment charged 
her with having, on the 8th October, unlawfully and 
by force taken away a female child, of the age of seven- 
teen months, named Amelia Maria Victoria Hickie. 
The prisoner, who pleaded not guilty, was servant, it 
will be remembered, to Colonel James Francis Hickie, 
who resides at Kidwell’s-park, Maidenhead. There 
was some disagreement as to the domestic duties of the 
prisoner, and she was under notice from Mrs. Hickie 
to leave on the day in question. The prisoner left 
the house at four in the afternoon, taking the child 
with her, and proceeding straight through the town to 
the railway station, came to London and continued her 
journey to Liverpool. By her not returning much 
alarm was felt, and the fact of the prisoner having 
been heard to threaten her mistress for giving her 
notice led to the suspicion that she had _ pur- 
posely done something with the child. At the 
time of the abduction Colonel Hickie was in Ire- 
land, but he returned, and a reward of 1002. wag 
offered for the recovery of the child. Nothing was 
heard of the fugitive for nearly a fortnight, when, b 
a telegram from Major Grey, the chief constable of 
Liverpool, the safety of the child and the apprehension 
of the prisoner became known. She was brought back 
to Maidenhead, and at the hearing before the magis- 
trates made a statement as follows: “I did not think 
at the time I took the child what trouble it was to the 
parents, and I just acted under the impulse of a 
moment. While the child was with me I treated her 
well, and as for the cutting off her hair, it was because 
it wanted cutting to strengthen it, as it was weak, very 
uneven, and it always came into her eyes. I had no 
bad feeling whatever against Mr. and Mrs. Hickie.” 
With regard to the statement as to the child’s hair, it 
had been cut evidently by a non-professional hand, and 
her clothes altered apparently for the purpose of pre- 
venting recognition. At the trial on Tuesday the pri- 
soner denied all cruelty to the child, protesting she 
was about to return it to its parents when arrested. 
The jury, however, took a different view of the case, 
and she was sentenced to fifteen months’ hard labour. 


_January 8, 1870.] 
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A case heard a few days ago at the Lambeth Police- 
court of sufficient domestic interest for notice 
here. A Belgian named Alexis Ensor, alias Rinedson, 
was charged with obtaining 13s. by false pretences. 
Targuerite Loutz, a Belgian young woman, answered 
an advertisement in one of the Belgian papers for a 
governess to the Baroness de Fontierres. In reply 
she received a letter from the prisoner, dated “ Great 
General Agency Office,” 41, Royal-street, Lambeth, 
accepting her services, and offering her a salary of 607. 
a-year, with a prospect of an augmentation. A long 
list of conditions was appended, and the letter wound up 
with an intimation that sixteen francs were to be sent to 
the above address, to pay expenses of preparing the act of 
engagement and other preliminaries. The money was 
Sent, but when the prosecutrix came to London and 
called at the address the prisoner had left, the people 
in the house said that the prisoner only stayed there 
about a month, during which time he received hun- 
dreds of letters, but there was no business of a 
“general agency” carried on there. The magistrate 
asked the prosecutrix if she had any friends in Eng- 
land. She replied, crying, that she was without a 
friend. The landlord of the house in Lambeth con- 
Siderately said the poor girl should stay with him until 
the matter was settled, and he would take every care 
of her. The prisoner was remanded. 


_ The old saying of “Truth being stranger than fiction” 
1s often exemplified in the experience of the diligent 
hewspaper reader ; yet it is not often that so strange an 
incident is narrated as that which a German paper 
informs us occurred lately on the occasion of a marriage 
before the civil authorities in Algeria. The official 
reyuired the consent of the mother, and asked if she 
were present. A loud bass voice answered, ‘“ Yes.” 
The mayor looked up and saw a tall soldier before him. 
“That is well,” he said; “let the mother come here— 
her consent and signature are necessary.” To the 
astonishment of all present, the soldier approached 
the mayor with long strides, saluted in military 
fashion, and said—“ You asked for the mother of 
the bride; she stands before you.” “ Very well, 
Sir,” replied the mayor, “ then stand back, I can take 
no proxy ; I must see the mother—the mother, I tell 
you!” “And I repeat,” rejoined the soldier, “ that 
she stands before you. My name is Maria L——, I 
have been thirty-six years in the service ; I have been 
through several campaigns, and obtained the rank of 
sergeant ; here are my papers, the permission to wear 
uniform, and my nomination as sergeant-major.” The 
mayor carefully examined the documents and found 
them perfectly correct, and completed the marriage of 
the bridal pair, the mother blessing them so fervently 
with her deep bass voice that all present were more 
startled than touched. 


The necessity there is for all housewives who are 
not willing to be quietly robbed to keep scales and 
weights, for the prevention of fraud by grasping trades- 
people, is being continually forced upon the attention 
of the observant, but it is seldom that a more 
glaring and impudent system of petty fraud than that 
brought to light at the Kingston Borough Sessions 
this week is made public. Mark Benjamin, of White- 
chapel, and George Demmant, his servant, were 
charged on summonses, the former with having an 
unjust balance in his possession, and the latter with 
defrauding the public by selling goods deficient in 
Weight. The inspector of the Kingston Market, who 
18 also inspector of weights and measures, said that 
Benjamin rented a stall in the market for the sale of 
cheese, bacon, &c. On Saturday, December 18, Dem- 
Mant was serving customers, and the inspector noticed 
that each time he weighed anything he took something 
out of his pocket and put it on the scale. Suddenly 
he took possession of the scale, just as a woman had pur- 
chased a piece of bacon, the weight of which was said to 
be 341b. A 1b. weight was then found hanging to the 
Scale by a piece of wire, and the bacon only scaled 2b. 
13foz. Demmant at once offered to return 23d., but 
the inspector reimbursed the woman for her cutlay, 
and took the bacon. Benjamin said he took the stall 
In his own name, but only for his employer ; he had 
no interest in it. On the day in question he was un- 
able to be at the market, through indisposition, and 
Demmant had to sell, the goods being first weighed 
out to him. This defendant elicited from the inspector, 
and also from a witness who had dealt with him for 
the last six months, that they had never seen anything 
dishonest in his dealings before. Demmant said it 
was a boy who put the weight under the scale; he 
only took the money. The magistrates said it was 
one of the worst cases they had had before them for a 
long time. Benjamin was fined 2/. and 11s. costs, or 
one month ; and Demmant 5/. and 11s. costs, or two 
months. The former paid the fine, but the latter was 
removed in custody. 


Our own funeral arrangements in this country may 
be gloomy and unmeaning enough, turning often the 
last sad offices into little short of a dreary pageant 
and solemn mockery, but we are certainly many 
leagues in advance of the ‘celestials.” A Chinese 


merchant, named Ah Poy, having died at San Fran- 
cisco on the Ist of last month, and the rooms of his 
house being found too small to permit of the funeral 
sacrificial rites being properly performed, leave was 
obtained from the authorities of the city to celebrate 
them on the side-walk of the street. The ceremonies 
thus solemnised were not a little curious. At an 
early hour in the morning a man, dressed in priestly 
robes, came out of the house, holding in one 
hand a large ox horn, which he blew shrill and 
sharp, turning successively to each quarter of the 
heavens. He was followed by men ringing bells 
as loud as they could, and after these came the 
mourners, about half-a-dozen in number, there being 
only one man among them. They were dressed in 
white, with white cowls on their heads, and the 
women’s hair was dishevelled. The coffin was then 
brought out and placed on the side-walk, draped with 
red, white, and green cloths, and the mourners filed 
round it several times, weeping, wailing, and throwing 
up their hands. After that they bowed themselves 
with their faces to the ground, in which position they 
remained for several hours. On the side-walk, below 
the coffin, were ranged three or four wide tables, on 
which were deposited the sacrificial offerings. There 
were five hogs roasted whole, with tips of tinsel on 
their ears and round their snouts; three sheep, skinned 
and laid on large pans ; chickens with many coloured 
candles melted and run over them in imitation of 
robes. Their claws were made to grasp spears, darts, 
and exorcising wands, and several of them, though roasted 
quite brown, had the feathers on the wings and the 
crests on their heads unsinged. There were also several 
large crabs, ornamented like all the rest of the offerings 
with tinsel and paper; pyramids of fruit and cakes ; 
imitations in bread of poultry and animals ; piles of 
josh-sticks, and several tapers; strips of red, white, 
and yellow paper, bearing mysterious characters ; doll- 
like images at several points ; and everywhere “ tinsel, 
paper, smoke fumes, and intolerable stench.” At noon 
a white-haired old woman came out of the house 
bearing a huge load of tinselled paper, which she threw 
on the pavement, and, taking, a lighted josh-stick, set 
the mass on fire. Three other women brought out 
some curious-looking images and cast them into the 
flames, after which the funeral procession set out. 
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A “HOME” SERIES OF TALES. 

Somz time ago we published the portrait, with pen and 
ink sketch, of a young and talented writer, who, with 
her feet firmly planted on the ladder of fame, was early 
snatched away by death. We refer to Miss Grace Aguilar, 
author of ‘* Woman’s Friendahip,” ‘‘ The Days of Bruce,” 
‘The Vale of Cedars,” ‘‘Home Scenes and Heart 
Studies,” ‘The Mother’s Recompense,” and other strik- 
ingly interesting domestic stories of high moral purpose. 
We reviewed the whole of them at the time, but our 
attention is again directed to them by the fact 
of Messrs. Groombridge having brought out a new and 
greatly improved edition of the series. They are better 
printed, better bound, and of a more suitable size than 
the original volumes ; and their value is still further en- 
hanced by the addition of numerous engravings, for the 
most part as ably conceived as admirably executed. On 
pages 8 and 9 we give specimens of these, and have only 
to add that the volumes merit, and will doubtless obtain 
in their new dress, admission into thousands of homes 
in which they have hitherto remained all but unknown. 


Child-Nature, by one of the Authors of “‘ Child- World ee 
(Strahan and Co.), completes a charming series of chil- 
dren’s books, of which we have already, on more than one 
occasion, spoken in terms of commendation, comprising as 
it does ‘Stories Told to a Child,” ‘‘ Poems Written fora 
Child,” ‘‘ Child-World,” and the handsome little volume 
now before us, the three latter being in verse. The plan 
of ‘‘ Child-Nature” is as admirable as it is novel. The 
children of a family are keeping the birthday of one of 
their number, when a desirable turn is given to their 
diversions by an event which is best narrated in the 
author’s own words :— 


. . In comes a supper of cheesecakes, 
All made of almonds and cream—what a thing ! 


Oh, what a shouting and squeezing ! 
Round, rosy faces no longer look gruff ; 
Supper’s an ordinance pieasing— 
Cheesecakes, we know, are such jolly good stuff! 
When they’d demolished the glories, 
Eaten and eaten as much as they can, 
Jack said they ail should tell stories— 
Jack, you're a brick, and will make a good man! 


Amy the supper-tray carried— 

(Pretty young cousin, they dote on her so ; 
Each of the boys would have married 

Amy to-morrow : but Amy said ‘‘No.”) 
First of the wonderful series, 

She tells her story with spirit and speed ; 
Let us all read it: for here is 

Amy’s narration for all who can read. 


And really the story is so prettily told, and affords so 
good an idea of the value of the budget of which it forms 
but an insignificant, though pleasing, part, that we cannot 
resist the temptation to quote it :— 


SWEEPING THE SKIES. 
(Amy's Story.) 
Blue are the beautiful skies ! 
Bright each particular star ! 
Children, who see with such innocent eyes, 
Ask what the pretty things are. 


One little Darling is told, 
If she can give them a tap, 

Plates of sky-china, emboss’d with star-gold, 
Softly will slide to her lap. 


All in a flutter at this, 
Eager such treasures to win, 

Light little laughters, inviting a kiss, 
Dimple her delicate chin. 


Darling has gather’d a rose 
(Scarce can her hand get so high), 
Stands on the tips of her little fat toes, 
Thinks she can reach to the sky : 


Seizes on grandpapa’s stick 
(Oft she bestrode it in play), 

Jumps on a garden-chair, holds it up quick, 
Lest they should snatch her away. ‘ 


Darling is dumb with despair : 
What can a little child do? 

With the bad stick she can beat the bad chair, 
Break the bad rose-bud in two. 


Up to the attic she crept, 
Mounted the laddery stair, 

Out on the roof in a rapture she stept, 
Brandish’d a broom in the air ! 
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Searching through house and through wood, 
Calling, and calling again, 
“ Darling ! O naughty! O Darling! be good !”— 
Searching and calling in vain. 


One, from the others aloof 
Standing, bewilder’d in gloom, 

Sees little Darling step out on the roof,| 
Sweeping the skies with Ann’s broom. 


Dares not to speak or to move, 
Fears lest a breath should betray ; 
Wonderful silence of wonderful love, 
Keeping his anguish at bay. 


Sweet little figure in white 
Perch’d on the roof all alone, 

Sweeping the skies with a scream of delight, 
Begging a star for her own. 


Softly he enters the house, 
Softly ascendeth the stair, 

Steals up the ladder as still as a mouse ; 
Oh, is it hope or despair ? 


Through the trap-window he peeps ; 
Peeps at the dear little maid ; 

Through the trap-window a sturdy arm creeps, 
Creeps like a creature afraid. 


Darling is sweeping the skies, 
Eager for platters of blue ; 

Gazing aloft with her heart in her eyes, 
Swaying and tottering too. 


On, under steady command, 
On, creeps that desperate arm, 
Clutches a fat little leg in its hand, 
Snatches its Darling from harm. 


What though a dusty old broom 
Brushes his face and his eyes ? 

What though his Darling, in resolute gloom, 
Sweeps him instead of the skies ? 


Gratitude—rapture—delight— 
Prayer from a satisfied heart ; 

Tears he would hide from her wondering sight, 
But which she sees as they start. 


Out come her lips for a kiss, 
Thinking he cries from the pain ; 
Sweet eager promises bind her to this— 
Never to sweep him again. 


Kissing his face in distress, 
Feeling she merits reproof ; 
Utterly hopeless to make her confess 
Girls should not climb on the roof ; 


What can they do in this strait? 
How keep her down from the skies ? 
Lock the trap-windows, and patiently wait 
Till the wee Darling grows wise. 


There are many other stories quite equal to this, and 
on the conclusion of each the children vigorously discuss 
its merits, the debate sometimes growing so warm that the 
intervention of papa or mamma 18 found necessary, when 
of course they are in fora story siso. Thus the ball is 
kept pleasantly rolling till the tired, but happy, little 
ones are gathered to their beds. This book should find a 
place in every nursery. 


A Butterfly Chase, Translated from the French of P. 
J. Sraut, with Twenty-four Illustrations by Lorenz 
Fréuicu (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday), is another of 
those aristocratic-looking juvenile volumes, of evident 
foreign parentage, for the introduction of which to 
English readers we are indebted to the enterprising 
Fleet-street publishers. The narrative is of the slightest 
possible construction, and serves little more than to in- 
troduce the illustrations, which are thoroughly true to 
child-life and are the work of no unpractised pencil, 


Peter Parley’s Annual (Ben George, 47, Hatton-garden) 
seems at last to be renewing the vigour of its youth. On 
the death of the original ‘‘Peter Parley” there was 
danger of this most popular of juvenile annuals losing 
much of its prestige, but this year the editor would 
seem to have almost more than recovered the lost ground. 
The handsome volume comprises nearly three hundred 
and fifty pages of tastefully printed matter, prose and 
verse, embellished with numerous wood engravings, on a 
variety of subjects, in which amusement and instruction 
go hand in hand, and the interest of the whole is doubt- 
less greatly enhanced, at least in the estimation of youth- 
ful critics, by ten showily-coloured illustrations, printed 
in oil by Ben George. Especially to the boys of the 
family would this be likely to prove a most acceptable 
New Year’s present. 


'To those who like information conveyed in the is 
a story, Vestina’s Martyrdom: a Story of the CS 83 
by Emma Raymonp PITMAN (Hodder and Stoug! on), 
may be commended. The author 18 novguUn now; 
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amongst religious writers, and in attempting the present 
story chose a subject which will always have attractions 
for youthful minds. The volume would prove a suitable 
gift-book, and will form a pleasing addition to many a 
Sunday-school library. 


Other Folks’ Lines, by Menetta B, SmeEpiey, the 
talented author of ‘‘ Lady Grace” and other pvems, re- 
viewed some time since in these columns (Strahan and 
Co.), is the fanciful general title for two tales, ‘‘ Twice 
Lost ” and ‘“‘ Nina,” of singular interest and considerable 
dramatic power. Their moral tone js as unexceptionable 
as the style is winning, and we shall look with some im- 
patience for the second series which it is proposed to 
ssue, 


The Law of Masters and Servants, by H. F. Gibbons, 
LL.B. (Tegg), is perhaps rather too technical a work for 
general use by ladies, though in its way it is a by no 
means unimportant compilation, containing as it does a 
reference to most of the legal decisions of any import- 
ance affecting the relation of employer and employed. 
The author intends it not so much for a ‘* popular expo- 
sition of the law, as a handy book of reference to be 
used in legal proceedings in the inferior courts.” 


From Dean and Son we have received a small parcel of 
children’s books. Whittington and his ‘Cat and Little 
Red Riding Hood are cheap editions of these old nursery 
favourites, with bold, showy illustrations. In the 
Alphabet of our Soldiers each letter is accompanied by a 
coloured plate of some member of the military profes- 
sion and a short rhyme; while the Alphabet with One- 
syllable Tales gives the letters in neatly-coloured fanciful 
designs. 


The esteemed and energetic secretary of the Royal 
Dramatic College, Mr. J. W. Anson, has again come for- 
ward with h.s Drawatie Almanack, and certainly nothing 
could be wished for more complete and satisfactory, so 
far as it goes. It contains a mass of useful and interest 
ing dramatic information, and should find favour alike 
with the professional actor and the playgoing public. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 
Acrosties (A Gross of), edited by Yarm, square, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
Alford’s State of the Blessed Dead, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
Austen’s (Jane) Sense and Sensibility, new edition, crown Svo, 6s., cloth. 
Birker’s Ldy) Station Life in New Zealand, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 
Braddon’s Ralph the Bailiff, cheap edition, 12mo, 2s. boards. 
Chi d-World Litrary, 4 vols., in box, square 16mo, 16s., cloth. 
Eden's Fairy Fancies, illustrated by Marchioness of Histings, 10s. 6d., cl. 
1 Remember, by the Author of ‘* Copsley Aunals,” l6ino, 2s., cloth. 
Love Poems of all Nations, compiled by J. Kaines, 12mo, 5s., cloth. 
Phemie Keller, by the Author of ‘ George Geith,” 12mo, 2s. 
Scoit’s Waverley Novels, Centenary Edition, Vol. I., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cl. 
Stanley’s Ss pplement to ‘ Memorials of Wextminster Abbey,” 6s., cloth. 
Stowe’s (Mrs. H. B ) Old Town Yalk, 121no, 6s., cloth. 
Thackeray’s (Miss) To Esther, and other Sketches, crown Syo, 10s. 6d., cl. 
Thorubury’s Uld Stories Retold, crowu Svo, 9s., cloth. 
Whately’s Ragged tife in Egypt, 2 vols. in 1, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
Words for Words, Double Acrustics, square, ls., cloth sewed. 
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CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


In our notice last week of the pantomimes and other 
Christmas entertainments, we were compelled from want 
of space to pass over two houses that certainly deserve 
mention, and we now therefore supply the omission :— 

SranpDaRD.—The pantomime at this magnificent 
theatre, one of the largest and finest in London, is en- 


titled The Bean Stalk; or, Harlequin Jack the Giant © 


Killer and the Seven Champions. The plot is a very con- 
siderable departure from the old tale, and the story is 
varied by the introduction of the Seven Champions of 
Christendom. The principal comic character, Baron 
Slim, is represented by Mr. Wm. Wallace with great 
spirit. Miss Russell, Miss Lizzie Dashwood, Miss Fanny 
Leng, and Mr, Brian are all fitted with suitable parts. 
Miss Alice St. Maine, a very small child, plays Jack 
Spratt. Mr. Gardiner Boleno, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Roby, 
and Miss Roby made up the pantomimic quartett in the 
harlequinade. The scenery is magnificent, and the spec- 
tacle superb. 

SaDLER’s Wetits.—The pantomime here is Ye Faire 
Maide of Merrie Islington ; or, Harlequin the Cruel Prior 
of Canonbury and the Chivalrous Knights of St. John. The 
principal parts are supported by Miss Julia Summers, 
Mr. R. Edgar, Miss Lillie Lonsdale, and Mr. Newbound, 
anew comer. A gentleman described in the bill as 
“‘ The Great Little Bernard Sylvestre ” is the clown, and 
Mr. Harry Howard Harlequin, while the part of Colum- 
bine falls to the lot of Mdlle. Bella Mordini. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


By request of King George, M. d’Adelberg has composed a 
national hymn for Greece. 

The Duc d’Aumale has authorised the translation of the 
‘* History of the House of Condé.” 

Miss Kate Putnam, a daughter of the New York publisher, 
has graduated in medicine at Paris. 

The first volume of Sir Henry L. Bulwer’s ‘‘ Life of Lord 
Palmerston”’ will be published immediately. 

Orpheus C. Kerr, one of Miss Menken’s husbands, has 
written a sketch of her life in Packard’s Monthly. 

General Garibaldi’s work, to be published by Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, is entitled ‘‘The Rule of the 
Monk,” 

Mrs. McFarland-Richardson, whose marriage to a New 
York journalist on his death-bed recently took place, with an 
eye to business, announces two new books. 

Berthold Auerbach, the German novelist, will probably 
shortly visit the United States, for the purpose of giving, like 
Mr. Dickens, a series of readings from his own works, 

The first of a series of autographic facsimilies, by the 

hotolithographic process, has just been issued. It contains 
Robert Burns’s masterpiece, ‘'fam o’ Shanter,” and also his 
**Tament of Mary Queen o’ Scots.” 

Many of our readers may be glad to learn, on the authority 
of Nature, that benzol has been applied to a somewhat novel 

urpose. If poured on a piece of ordinary paper, immediate 
purp : y pap 
transparency is produced, to such an extent as to enable one 
to dispense entirely with tracing-paper. On exposure to air, 


or better, a gentle heat, the liquid is entirely dissipated, the ! 
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paper recovers its opacity, and the original design is found to 


be quite uninjured. 

Mr. Fechter has sailed from England to fulfil his enage- 
ment at Niblo’s, New York. For the first series, which 
comprises thirty-six nights, he is said to receive 90/. for each 
representation. 

Mr. Charles Dickens will take the chair at the annual 
dinner in behalf of the funds of the Newsvexdors’ Benevolent 
and Provident Institution, at Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 5th 
of April. Ill health prevented Mr. Dickens from filling this 
position in April last. 

Mile. Titiens has been fulfilling a successful engagement at 
Hamburg. After her performance of Fidelio a procession of 
flambeaux was formed in her honour, headed by military 
bands. On the following day Mlle. Titiens was waited on 
with an address by the musical societies of the city. 

Barbedienne, the well-known Parisian producer of art 
bronzes, has secured the right of executing, both in life size 
and small reductions, the bust of Ruth, by Miss Durant, 
which was so highly admired in the Academy Exhibition last 
summer. The copies in bronze will be brought out in spring. 

The Director of Police at Warsaw has had a notice put up 
in the dancing-rooms prohibiting all calls for a repetition of 
any dance whatsoever, as the practice of encoring Polish 
figures has been construed by the authorities into a political 
manifestation. 

Messrs. Bell and Daldy will shortly publish a complete cata- 
logue of the works of Mr. George Cruikshank. Mr. G. W. 
Reid, the compiler, has included in it descriptions of 4,618 
works, comprising 2,657 etchings, 1,693 woodcuts, 72 glyto- 
graphs, 60 lithographs, and lists of nearly 400 books, tracts, 
chep books, &e. 

Mme. Bishop, now singing in America, as the critics report, 
with all the é/an of her former days, is the widow of the late 
Sir Henry Bishop, and a pupil of the Royal Academy of 
Music. On leaving England, many years ago, she became 
prima donna of San Carlo, in Naples. After the death of the 
Musical Knight she married in America. 

The past year will, in the annals of English journalism, be 
memorable for the death in rapid succession of two news- 
papers, each of which had in its own day filled a prominent 
space in the public mind. The Star fell with autumn’s falling 
leaf, and on Friday last week the /Zerald died with the dying 
year. 

Mlle. Sessi, the fair-haired soprano of the Theatre Italien, 
has appeared again and again, and always with increased 
success, as Lucia. A new debutante, Mlle. Vanneri, has sung 
at the same theatre the formidable parts of Lucrezia Borgia 
and Semiramide. She produced a marked impression in both 
these characters, for which it is difficult just now to find a 
fitting representative. 

The Emperor of the French, besides his own box at the 
theatres, has also a loge de service, used by the household and 
by ‘‘distinguished foreigners ;’ for these he pays, at the 
Grand Opéra, 4,000/. the year—-the season is perpetual ; at 
the Opéra Comique, Italiens, and Frangais, 1,200/. each ; 
Gymnase, 400/.; Odéon, 400/.; at the other theatres his Ma- 
jesty pays 20/. a box whenever he goes tv them. 

THe Byron ScanDAL—NeEw York, Jan. 4.—(By French 
Atlantic Cable).—Advance sheets have appeared of Mrs. 
Stowe’s volume, entitled ‘‘Lady Byron Vindicated.” The 
press almost unanimously condemns the book in severe terms, 
The'New York Times declares that Mrs. Stowe evades dates 
and proves nothing, and it regrets that she should persist 
in recording herself as the authority for a revolting slander. 
The Herald says that her arguments are weak, and that her 
motives are to make money or to gain notoriety by pandering 
to depraved tastes, The World also very strongly condemns 
the book. 

Mr. CHartes MATHEWS’ FAREWELL.—Shortly after noon 
on Tuesday a performance on a colossal scale commenced 
at Covent-garden Theatre, for the benefit of Mr. Charles 
Mathews. The hour was extraordinary ; as, likewise, was 
the occasion. The most accomplished comedian of the pre- 
sent stage—a man who ka; delighted an English and a French 
public, is about to quit this country for Australia, accom- 
panied by his wife, and the whole theatrical profession had 
resolved to pay him a farewell compliment. We need 
scarcely say that the house was crowded in every part. 

Fortucomina Conoerts.—January 10, Monday Popular 
Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8. 14, Sacred: Harmonic Society, 
Creation, Exeter Hall, 8. 14, Madame Sainton-Dolby’s 
Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8. 17, Monday Popular Concert, 
St. James’s Hall, 8. 20, Oratorio Concert, Haydn’s Seasons, 
St. dJames’s Hall, 8. 24, Monday Popular Concerts, St. 
James’s Hall, 8. 31, ditto, ditto. February 7, ditto, ditto. 
14, ditto, ditto. 16, Oratorio Concert, Jephtha, St. James’s 
Hall, 8. 21, Monday Popular Concert, St. James’s Hali, 8. 
24, Schubert’s Society Concert, Beethoven-rooms, 8. 


Book PoxsiisHinc In 1869.—The total number of new 
books and new editions issued in England during the past 
year was 4,569. They are classified as follows: Theology, 
1,047 ; education, philology, and classical literature, 
478 ; juvenile works, 500; novels and other works of fiction, 
461; law, 142; political aud social economy and trade and 
commerce, 324; arts and sciences and fine-art books, 341 ; 
travel and geographical research, 288 ; history and biography, 
292; poetry and the drama, 274; year books and bound 
volumes of serials, 236 ; medicine and surgery, 160 ; miscel- 
laneous, 402 ; total, 4,569. 

At the close of the transformation scene in the pantomime 
at the new theatre, Croydon, one night last week, the dress of 
Mdlle. d’Arnauld, the columbine, burst into a blaze. Mr. 
Clarence Holt, the manager, came on to the stage, and, taking 
off a large winter coat he was wearing, threw the woman down, 
and by wrapping the coat round her succeeded in putting out 
the fire. Mdlle. d’Arnauld was, however, very seriously 
burnt on the thighs and arms, besides sustaining a severe 
shock to the nervous system. She had, it appears, uncon- 
sciously placed herself, while forming a group with the other 
pantomimists, too near some floor lights. The accident pro- 
duced a panic in the audience ; there was a general rush from 
the house, and many ladies fainted. 

Funerau oF Mr. T. Creswick, R.A.—On Monday morn- 
ing the remains of the late Mr. Thomas Creswick, R.A., were 
conveyed to Kensal-green Cemetery for interment. A con- 
siderable number of persons assembled to witness the cere- 
mony, among whom were many gentlemen of literary and 
artistic fame. The service was read by the Rev. Charles 
Stuart, M.A., chaplain of the cemetery, and the procession 
moved to the grave amid a drizzling shower of rain, which 
continued until the ceremony was over. The coffin, which 
bore the following simple inscription: ‘* Thomas Creswick, 
Esq., R.A., died Dec: 28, 1869, aged 58 years ”—having 
been lowered into the grave, the usual committal of the body, 
‘‘earth to earth and ashes to ashes,” followed. The mourners 
and others having taken a last look into the grave, slowly 
withdrew, and the service was at an end, The ceremony was 
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| of the most simple character. ~ The body was borne from the 


deceased’s residence, The Limes, Linden-grove, Bayswater, in 
a hearse drawn by four horses, and followed by two mourning- 
coaches. The mourners were Messrs. R. Ansdell, A.R.A., 
H. O'Neill, A.R.A., W. P. Frith, R.A., C. Sylvester and G. 
Pulford (nephews of the deceased), and G, Smith. The other 
friends present at the funcral assembled at the cemetery. 
Among these were the President of the Royal Academy (Sir 
Francis Grant), Mr. Mark Lemon, and Mr. Topham. 

Exciting Sceye IN A THEATRE.—Herr Bandmannn, who 
is fultilling an engagement at Melbourne, accidentally stabbed 
the lady who was playing Emilia to him, in the last scene of 
Othello. ‘The lady fell prone to the stage in hysterical 
screams, and it soon became apparent that, as was at first 
thought, she was not acting. Herr Bandmann, who seewed 
himself utterly unnerved, raised her in his arms and called 
to the audience to ‘‘ fetch a doctor immediately.” A medical 
man, who was in the dress circle, was quickly on the stage, 
and, as he found that the lady was not dangerously wounded, 
the excitement of the audience, which by this time was intense, 
was quieted by Mr. Harwood, who came in front to announce 
the fact of the lady’s safety. This announcement was received 
with immense cheers, It seemed that Herr Bandmann had 
used a sword he had brought with him from England, and 
which he had neglected to blunt, as is usuai amongst 
actors. 


THE CHILDREN’S HEAVEN. 


HE infant lies in blessed ease 
Upon his mother’s breast ; 

No storm, no dark, the baby sees 
Grow in his heaven of rest. 

His moon and stars his mother’s eyes ; 
His air his mother’s breath ; 

His earth her lap—and there he lies, 
Fearless of growth and death. 


And yet the winds that wander there 
Are full of sighs and fears ; 

The dew slow falling through that air— 
It is the dew of tears. 

Her smile would win no smile again 
If baby saw the things 

That rise and ache across her brain 
The while she sweetly sings. 


Alas! my child, thy heavenly home 
Hath sorrows notafew; 

Lo ! clouds and vapours build its dome, 
Instead of starry blue. ‘ 

Thy faith in us is faith in vain— 
We are not what we seem. 

O dreary day, O cruel pain, 
That wakes thee from thy dream ! 


Dream on, my babe, and have no care ; 
Half-knowledge brings the grief ; 
Thou art as safe as if we were 
As good as thy belief. ; 
There is a better heaven than this 
Whereon thou gazest now ; 
A truer love than in that kiss, 
A peace beyond that brow. 


We all are babes upon His breast 
Who is our father dear ; 

No storm invades that heaven of rest, 
No dark, no doubt, no fear ; 

Its mists are clouds of stars, inwove 
In motions without strife : 

Its winds, the goings of His love ; 
Its dew, the dew of life. 


We lift our hearts unto Thy heart, 
Our eyes unto Thine eye, 

In whose great light the.clouds depart 
From off our children’s sky. 

Thou lovest—and our babes are blest, 
Poor though our Jove may be ; 

Thou in thyself art all at rest, 

. And we and they in Thee, 


GEORGE MACDONALD‘ 


REALLY TOO BAD. 
Smith, eating Stilton cheese, did say, 
“‘ Like Samson I my thousands slay.” 
‘I vow,” quoth Roger, ‘‘so you do, 
And with the selfsame weapon too.” 


LOVE’S MEMORIALS. 


Of all keepsakes, memorials, relics—most tenderly, most 
dearly, most devoutly, do I love a little lock of hair; and, 
oh ! when the head it beautified has long movldered in the 
dust, how spiritual seems the undying glossiness of the sole 
remaining ringlet ! All else gone to nothing, save that soft, 
smooth, burnished, golden, and glorious fragment of the 
apparelling that once hung in clouds and sunshine over an 
angel’s brow. —Black wood. 


—_ 


Pananer Bantrs.—Dr, Adams, the scientific traveller in 
India, whose work abounds in curious details illustrative of 
the actual condition of things where he gathered materials 
for his volume, speaks of the deplorable state of the women 
among the Paharees, a tribe occupying the Lower Himalayas. 
They are represented as being very fair and handsome, 
though not erect and graceful as the Hindoos. In the sum- 
mer months children are placed on straw beds, generally 
covered, and put beneath a small stream, which plays upon 
their temples by means of a piece of bark made into a spout. 
In a shady place one or two children may be seen under- 
going the dripping bath, while their mothers are toiling in 
the field. The children are said to become readily accus- 
tomed to it, and fall asleep, but awake as soon as the 
water is turned away. Some of the infants are said to die 
under the novel quieting system ; but the traveller repre- 
sents that a healthier race than the survivors cannot be found. 
It is a study for a painter, remarks Dr. Adams, to mark the 
fair mother bending over her little child as it lies in some 
shady bower formed of pomegranates, wild figs, and acacia, 
wreathed with woodbine and the many gorgeous creepers of 
that region, in all their wild luxuriance and beauty. There 
is an opportunity for some physiologists to narrate the differ- 
ent modes of treating infants by savage, barbarous, and 
civilised people all over the globe, with a view to designating 
the surest and most successful process for preventing the vast 
mortality of infants. It has been stated, over and over again, 
that the Indian squaws succeed far better than the best wet- 
nurses of foundling institutions in civilised communities, 


where doctors are always on hand, 
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CorresponDence. 


ane invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 

patie understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 

f tee ondents, we do not necesssarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
€ writers.—Ep. L.0.P.] 


THE INFERIOR REMUNERATION FOR 
FEMALE SERVICES. 


To the Editor of the LaDY’s OWN PAPER. 


: Sir,—It seems an almost invariable rule, in most occupa- 
tions, to remunerate women, for services rendered, at a lower 
rate than men; and in employments in which women alone 
are engaged the payment for their labour is generally 
miserably deficient. 


The maximum payment to a poor sempstress fora hard | 


week’s work rarely exceeds 7s., and the average earnings of a 
great number of them will not amount to more than 3s., 
4s., or 5s. weekly. Being so badly paid when at work, 
they are unable to make any provision for periods when 
they are not fully occupied ; and their condition is often 
rendered truly deplorable from the deficiency of business 
during the flat seasons. In the busy times they are over- 
worked, and these seasons, of course, are succeeded by a fail- 
Ing of employment. This might well be obviated if our fair 
friends would give themselves some little care, thought, and 
circumspection in the distribution of their orders. If, instead 
of flocking to thcir milliners and dressmakers at particular 
Seasons, being in a violent hurry to have their commands 
immediately executed, and seldom allowing a reasonable time, 
they would anticipate their requirements, the employment 
might be thrown over the whole year. The regularity thus 
obtained would leave no interval in the regular receipt of the 
earnings ; and the steadiness of employment would probably 
lead to improved reward to the careful, steady, and reliable. 

Perhaps the needlewoman may have suffered in some de- 
gree from the introduction of sewing-machines. The machine- 
Women may be better paid, but by enabling one person to 
perform the work that used to occupy several, it must occa- 
sion a want of employment to the ordinary sempstress. Al- 
though the machine may complete a vast deal of work in a 
short time, more clothing is not required by the public in 
Consequence. 

The slop or ready-made clothing is usually made by 
Women, and although the dealers obtain large profits, the 
poor needlewomen are screwed down to a pittance that will 
barely afford them an existence. When a tailoress is em- 
ployed in making men’s clothing, although she may do her 
work in a very superior manner, she is paid at a much lower 
rate than a tailor. Why should this be? 

With domestic servants the same unfairness is manifested. 
Do not the duties of a housemaid require qualifications quite 
equal with those of a footman ; and certainly as much atten- 
tion and exertion? Yet she is only paid about half what a foot- 
man would receive. 

At inns and hotels where women are employed as waitresses 
they are far more efficient than men. While a man is deficient 
in attention, or contriving to give himself the least trouble 
possible, you would find a woman alert, anxious to please, and 
seeming to take pleasure in her attention to the guests’ re- 
quirements. Ata large dinner or entertainment, when the 
waiters are huddling together and avoiding, as much as possi- 
ble, waiting upon the guests who are not vociferous in de- 
manding attention, the women will be anxious to see that all 
are properly served ; yet of the extra persons employed, the 
man will receive 5s. for his day’s work, but the woman only 
about Is. 3d. 

In all kinds of light businesses in which both men and 


women are engaged it is very questionable whether the female | 


be not equally or more efficient than the male ; certainly the 
services of the shopwoman are rendered ina far more agreeable 
manner to the customer ; yet long established usage seems to 
estimate their services as far less valuable, and accordingly 
they are paid at a much lower rate than men. In justification 
of this system it has been contended that the expenses men 
incur from necessity are greater than those of women. This 
ought to have no influence, for the just and correct way of 
compensating an individual for any employment ought not to 
have reference to the more or less expensive habits ot the per- 
son, but to the actual worth of the services rendered. 

By calling public attention to the unfairness we have de- 
scribed, some good may be obtained ; but we can hardly 
expect to reform this unjust system altogether. Women are 
unable to form themselves into unions and combine for the 
redress of their grievances, and the principle of supply and 
demand, as regulating employment, may operate very much 
to their disadvantage. Itis certain that in all branches of 
industry where female services are required there is an over 
supply of women anxious to obtain employment ; and many, 
80 that they con but be engaged, will submit to any stipulations. 
Can we wonder that the miserable condition, the extreme 
poverty, of those workwomen who have no friends to supple- 
ment their scanty earnings should lead them—almost compel 
them—to improper courses ? 

In many of the superior occupations, very compatible with 
the habits, capacity, and character of a lady, females, as a 
rule, are not: placed in the higher or more important positions. 
_ We are not going to advocate that they should be brought 
into such callings or professions as must certainly introduce 
them prominently before the public ; and which seem hardly 
compatible with that modesty and delicacy which give such 
an ineffable charm to the feminine character, and especially 
mark the lady. We have heard ladies preach and speak 
before a public assembly well and effectively, but we could not 
quite suppress a feeling that it was somewhat out of place, and 

ardly consistent with that lovely female meekness, gentleness, 
and amiability that have been the admiration of men in all 
ages. In fact, is there not in such public exhibitions some- 
thing bold and obtrusive ? 

But there are many occupations for which ladies are quite 
as suitable as men, but in which they generally fill merely the 
inferior positions, while men hold the higher and more respon- 
sible situations: For instance, in ladies’ schools the higher 
classes are usually taught by male professors, whereas women 
properly instructed would do the work quite as efficiently. 
We have plenty of instances of ladies attaining in the fine 
arts to the highest excellence ; then why should they not grade 
with professors, and finish the education of young ladies, in 
music, dancing, drawing, and other accomplishments? And 
why should the master be considered essential to complete 
the instruction in ladies’ establishments when the same thing 
might be accomplished by a female as well or better, and 
SOme inconveniences avoided thereby ? 

Ladies have done much to promote female emigration, by 
which they are rendering especial service to their poor fellow- 
countrywomen. It is only by a comprehensive system of 
emigration that we can expect any great amelioration in the 
Condition of the necessitous classes of women, and of the 


numerous inhabitants of this country generally, who are | clothes, and smothering up his bed with curtains, can only 


struggling hard for an existence. ‘If the numbers’ among the 
industrious classes could be considerably diminished the con- 
dition of those remaining would’ be greatly improved, the 
payment for labour advanced, and accordingly they might 
obtain more of the decencies of life ; they would be less 
crowded, and have a considerable increase of necessaries, 
comforts, and conveniences, At present the hive is too full, 
for which the most effectual remedy is for swarms to go off 
and find habitations in more thinly-populated ‘countries.— 
Yours, &c., ' ae 


Bedford. GrorGE Hurst, F.S.S. 


he Mathers’ Column, 


— 


THE LITTLE EMPTY BED. 


N a chamber dim and silent 
Stood’ little’ empty bed ; 

All precise ‘and trim the curtains, 

With their flowers of green and red ; 
Bright the narrow strip of carpet, 

Undisturbed by little feet ; 
In a vase, too, on the table, 

Stood some roses fresh and sweet. 


Every object seemed so quiet ; 
Little table, bookcase, chair, 

Seemed as though they all were looking 
At some unseen spirit there ; 

Oh, so quiet, calm, and peaceful, 
All the night and all the day; 

Just as though the room were mourning 
For some'old friend now away. : 


Sometimes mother sought this chamber, 
Gazed upon the little chair ; 

Sad and thoughtful, often weeping, 
Many long hours she spent there ; 

Often here she prayed and pondered, 
Sometimes in the chair sat knitting ; 

Nought disturbed the pensive silence 
But the little sparrows twitting. 


To the closet in the corner 
She would sometimes rise and go, 
Move a little frock or bonnet, 
Symbols of her loss and woe ; 
Little shoes and little playthings, 
Each in its own place was found ; 
All, indeed, to her seems sacred, 
And the place most holy ground. 


But there was a box most precious, 
Over which mamma oft wept, 
Just as little fingers left it~ 
On the night she sweetly slept ; 
Little thimble, pins, and needles, 
All so placed to take no harm ; 
Shining sixpence, wrapped in flannel, 
As though the child would keep it warm ; 
Little doll’s frock, half completed, 
Little shoes of white and blue, 
And a piece of worsted knitting, 
With the needle peeping through. 


Oh, the showers of tears which watered 
Each and every little thing ! 

O, poor mother, cease thy weeping ; 
Lives thy child now with the King. 
Though her sparkling eyes you see not, 

Nor the waving golden hair, 
In life’s city, with the angels, 
She is still more bright and fair, 


Rey. W. PooLte BALFERN. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN’S 
By Pyr Henry Cuavasse, F.R.C.S. 


THE room ought to be 
large, lofty, and well ven- 
tilated, and the chinmey 
must, winter and summer, 
be unstopped. ‘A poking 
littie ‘bedroom, ‘with!’ 
stopped-up chimney, i8 
very injutious to health— 
indeed,'''is' quite incom- 

atible with perfect 
health. A child sleeping 
in a room ‘of this deseripi- 
, tion is sure to be restless 
K\. at night, and to awake in 
thé morning tired and un- 
refreshed: ~ Pure air at 
night, then, iS’ ‘indispen- 
sable to ‘health, quite as 
much #0 as it isin the day. 
Iam not advising a child 
to sleep in draughts—cer- 

tainly not; but I am 
advocating pure air and plenty of it. Pure air for a child, 
and for every one else, is one of the necessaries of life, quite 
as much as food ; for unless the air be pure, the blood cannot 
be pure—the lungs having, by means of the air, to purify the 
blood ; and if the blood be not pure, the whole frame becomes 
leavened with impurity ! P : 
“The aspect of the chamber is rather an important con- 
sideration. If it look to the ‘south-east, the child will have 
the benefit of the morning sun; if tothe north-west, of the 
evening sun, tempered by the north; while, on the other 
hand, if it look due north, he will have no sun at all to look 
upon, and the room will be cheerless and gloomy ; if the 
aspect be due south, the room will, in the summei-time, be 
like unto a hothouse, so hot as to be almost unbearable. _ 

The temperature of the sleeping apartment should, during 
the whole year, be kept cool. It is a great mistake to allow a 
child, in the winter-time, to sleep in a room with a large fire 
in the grate. Such a child will be bathed in perspiration, and 
will be a victim to repeated colds and consequent ill-health. 
I do not mean to say that in intensely cold weather a fire in 
the bedroom grate is never necessary ; but this I do mean to 
assert, that a fire is very seldom needed ; and when it is, a 
small fire only is required, in the form of a raker. A raker 
will do away with the necessity of constantly feeding the fire; 
besides, the fire with a raker will be pretty equable, and there 
will not be much fear of its being either too large or too small, 
or going out altogether. a 

oddling a child in hot rooms, and loading his bed with 


ROOMS 


have one effect, and that is, of making him extremely 
delicate. A child, if he is to be strong and hearty, wants all 
the air of the room ; there is none too much even then. A 
feather-bed is most enervating to a child; a horse-hair 
mattress is the best for him to lie upon. Everything should 
be done to conduce to sweet and refreshing sleep. Sleep does 
so much for a child, as it does for every one else. It is the 
most strengthening, nourishing, and fattening thing in the 
world, and more to be coveted and courted than anything else 
besides. ; % 

A coddled child is always catching cold, and is almost in a 
worse predicament than one who is brought up too hardily ; 
but extremes either way are foolish and dangerous. T he 
middle course in this, as in almost everything else, is the safest 
and the best. 

A mother should take care that the temperature of the 
Chamber in the winter season never exceeds 60° Fahrenheit. 
To ensure this state of things a thermometer should always 
be hanging up in the apartment. Bear in mind, then, that a 
cold bedroom is far more conducive to health than isa hot one; 
but still, as I have before advised, we must not go into 
extremes either way. If the weather be very cold, let there, 
by all means, be a small fire in the bedroom grate. 

Ji the weatker be not particularly cold, but yet that it be 
very damp and foggy, a small fire in the grate will occasionally 
do good; it will remove dampness, and it will encourage 
ventilation. The walls of a room running down with wet 
from the damp atmosphere is much more dangerous than a 
dry air intensely cold; an increase of blankets on the bed 
will, to a certain extent, do away with the ill effects of the 
latter, but not of the former. In the former it is sometimes 
necessary to have a fire in the grate to drive away the 
moisture ; but in such a case it is often more desirable to have 
a fire in the grate in the day-time, and to let the fire go out 
during the night season ; a mother will be quite sure then 
that her child will not be coddled. 

Cold air, if it be not too cold, and if it be not damp or foggy 
in a bedroom, and provided there be warm blankets on the 
bed, is very bracing and strengthening to a child. 


A FORSAKEN GRAVE. 


HERE is an ancient graveyard 
Away in the west countree, 

Where giant elms are golden 
When the sun sets o'er the sea. 


The white memorial marbles, 
Column, and slab, and cross, 

Gleam like great craven jewels 
Set in the emerald moss ; 


And rose and lily are blooming 
In this garden of the dead, 

Or symbol-wreath, love-fashione'd, 
Glows o’er the dead one’s head. 


Truely God’s acre ; but yonder 
Rough sword-grass and nettle wave, 
And there by itself all lonely 
Lieth a little grave: 


A tiny mound, untended, 
Ragged with weed and decay, 
Where last year’s leaves, thick-lying, 
Are rotting slowly away. 


No chisel-carved name or record 
Above these baby bones— 

A poor heap of withered earth-sods 
Between two small grey stones. 


No loving hands approaching 
Bring blossom or garland here, 

No sad heart, memory-haunted, 
Sheds e’en one simple tear. 


But Nature, compassionate mother, 
In lengthening days of spring, 

Her treasure of clustered wild blooms 
O’er this little grave will fling ; 


And the pink-ray’d star of the daisy, 
And the kingcup’s shining gold, 
Peep first in all the graveyard 
From this forsaken mould. 


And though weeping mourner never 
Hitherward heeds to pass, 

Morn and eve Heaven’s sweet tears glisten 
On the bearded spears of grass. 


And still fall the great sea’s footsteps 
With measur’d tread on the shore, 

And the voice of its mighty complaining 
Rolls on for evermore, 3 


Exp oF THE TROPMANN TriAt.—We are now in posses- 
sion of some further details of the Jast scene in this celebrated 
trial. The Proeureur-Général replicd particularly to the as- 
sertion that Tropmann was mad on one point. If such a 
plea conid be entertained murderers would have little to fear. 
M. Lachaud pronounced an elcquent rejoinder, insistisg on 
his former arguments. The presiding judge summed up, but 
not favouring the reasons assigned by the prisoner’s advocate. 
The jury retired ata quarter to nine, and the prisoner was 
taken out of court. In three quarters of an hour the jury re- 
turned, and gave a verdict of ‘‘Guilty” on all the questions 
submitted to them. The prisoner was introduced. He was 
dreadfully pale, but remained perfectly motionless. On 
the judgment of the jury being communicated to him, 
and on his being asked what he had to say, he de- 
clared that he had no observation to make.—M. Merveilleux- 
Duvignaux, Advocate-General, rose and applied for the utmost 
severity of the law.—The Ccurt, after a long deliberation in 
the Chamber of Council, returned and pronounced the punish- 
ment of death. Notwithstanding that frequent injunctions 
had been made to the auditory not to make any manifestation, 
loud marks of applause burst forth. The crowd outside, ani- 
mated by a strong feeling of hostility to the prisoner, took up 
the sound in astill more decided manner. Tropmann then 
saluted the persons around him, and with a smile on his fea- 
tures left the court, the hour being ten c’clock,. 


‘¢] was suffering a few weeks ago from severe pains about 
the kidneys and excessive weakness in the back, accompanied 
with nauseous sickness, confined to my; bed when 4 friend 
who had long known and experienced great good ai oh 
Vegetable Pain Killer brought me a bottle, which I a wie 1 
the best results.—A. SHIRREFFS, Woodside, Aberdeen, Uct. <4, 
1867,—To P. D. & Son, London.” 
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oe P e Black velvet or velveteen costume. Under-skirt with 

London sy 4p BTIS Fashions, Goilet, eye. a border of Astracan, headed by a thick plaited cord of 
silk or mohair, and two rows of thick braid. Upper-skirt 

looped up on each side. A fitting paletot, rather long, 
opened up the back and on each side, trimmed to match 
the skirt ; the openings are laced across, and fastened by 


ance in the world of 
fashion that appeared in 
our last number, leaves 
little room this week for 
addition or amplifica- 
tion. We embrace the 
opportunity, therefore, 
to glance at contem- 
Pe, porary opinion on La 

§ Mode, and lay the re- 
sult before our readers : 


FASHIONS FOR 
JANUARY. 

Te Follet says :— 
There is a greater ap- 
proach to simplicity in 
the make of the toi- 
lettes in vogue this win- 
ter than was seen last 
year. The voluminous 
tournure, the exaggerated bow at the waist, have 
disappeared, or are much modified. We now even 
find the tight-fitting tunic worn without any sash, 
and the bodies of dresses made merely with 
basques or pointed. We by no means wish our 
readers to infer that ceintures are unfashionable, 
for they still are made in various styles, and called 
by many names; but we hope we may predict 
exaggeration will be no longer ‘the fashion,’ as 
we must confess it has been latterly. We find 
that the costumes are trimmed with fewer ruches 
and frills, flatter trimmings being preferred. Cloth 
or woollen costumes are much worn for walking, 
the paletot being lined and trimmed with fur. 

The jackets or mantles this year are either very 
long or very short—never of a medium length. 
For the costume there is the small paletot, cut up 
in the middle of the back, with long sleeves, with 
or without revers ; whilst, for visits of ceremony, 
the large rotonde, quilted and lined, or the long 
pelisse with hood, lined with coloured satin, is 
considered more dressy. We must not omit, how- 
ever, to mention that when the paletot is made 
of velvet or silk reps wadded, it should be made 
rather longer than when of cloth, and the sleeves 
more open. These jackets trimmed with fur are 
very distingué; the muff should always match. 
Many of our elegantes have muffs to match each 
toilette. 

Gold is still in favour as a trimming. Some 


very pretty fringes are made partly of gold and party of 


Tue full and complete sum- 
mary of everything of import- 


FROM ‘‘ THE VALE OF CEDARS.”—(See page 5.) 


large olive-shaped buttons. The middle of the back is 


silk. It seems a trimming specially suited for the charm- | braided, and also the sleeves, forming gauntlets. The 
ing little vestes vf cachemire so useful during the cold | paletot has a collar and revers of Astracan. 


weather for home wear. 


Dinner or evening dress of azure-blue faye, shot with 


Dinner or reception dresses are still almost invariably | white, made with a train or court mantle separated from 
made long, the skirt frequently having one deep flounce | the dress, the front of the skirt trimmed en tablier with 


at the bottom, with a heading of narrow flounces 
or bouillonnées. When the dresses are of coloured 
satin or silk, rows of velvet of the same shade cross- 
ing the heading, the front is often trimmed en 
tablier, and the back breadths form a court mantle 
and train, which may be looped up at pleasure. 
They have generally basques or ceinture, forming 
a panier, at the back. The bodies are plain, open 
either square or down to the waist, and caught 
together by rows of ribbon or velvet. Sleeves, 
Louis XV., with lace frills hanging. Velvet sashes 
are very useful, as they can be worn with different 
dresses. They are lined, and edged with silk or 
satin. Pointed bodies have partially replaced the 
round waists for ball-dresses. Many are made this 
season with basques rounded or cut up; these are 
trimmed with wide fringe or lace, whilst those 
with points have simply a small berthe. 

Lace is extremely fashionable ; it seems to be 
getting more and more into favour. On robes of 
rich material it is the trimming most used; flowers 
are more suitable for thin materials. 

The following dresses are amongst the latest 

novelties : Costume of woollen shepherd’s plaid. 
Under-skirt with a wide bias fluted flounce, with 
a double heading, crossed by black velvet about 
four or five inches wide. Upper-skirt looped up 
on each side, and trimmed with black and white 
woollen fringe, above which is a black velvet band 
about the width of that on the skirt. Small 
paletot, opened at the back and under the arms, 
trimmed with fringe and black velvet. Collars 
and rovers of black velvet, and two rows of large 
black velvet buttons. Black velvet sash under the 
paletot. 
» Costume of satin cloth, a deep shade of brown. 
The under-skirt is trimmed with five bands of 
velvet, the first about a quarter of a yard wide, 
the others graduating in width. A tight-fitting 
casaque with long basques, cut up at the back, 
and turned back with wide brown velvet revers. 
Collars and revers of velvet on the body ; sleeves 
to match. Wide velvet sash. This style in bottle 
green trimmed with black velvet is also very 
elegant. 

German velvet costume of narrow stripes, green 
and black. The under skirt has a bias flounce, 
the heading of which is crossed by a thick green- 
silk cord. The upperskirt is trimmed with a 
similar cord, making a large double bow on each 
side, looping up the skirt, and ending in two 
thick tassels of green silk, Paletot, partly fitting, 
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edged with the same cord, with double sleeves—those | alternate rouleaux of taffetas headed with narrow flounces 
underneath quite tight, the others very wide. The cord | of blue tulle, and rouleaux of satin with narrow flounces 
is carried up the back of the jacket, which is cut up, and | of the material. A small space is left between the 
has a bow and tassels like those on the skirts, Similar | flounces, which trim about half way up the dress. The 


ornaments on the open sleeves, , 


court mantle has a flounce of faye, trimmed with two 
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rouleaux of satin and a rouleaux of faye between, and 
edged with lace, and is carried all round the train, which 
is narrow and very long. Body with a rounded point at 
the front, and the back trimmed with rouleaux and two 
small ruches, one of satin and the other of faye. Lace 
forms a fichu, and is tied behind with long ends. 

Ball-dress of pink tulle, with several small 
flounces of tulle and tarlatane put on two together, 
with a chicoree of pink faye between; the train 
trimmed to match. For looping up the train whilst 
dancing an agrafe is used, so that it can be un- 
fastened. Low body trimmed with tulle and tar- 
latane. This dress, if meant for quite a young 
lady, may be made in white tulle mixed with 
tarlatane. 

BONNETS. 

We pass on to bonnets, which continue smail and 
generally becoming ; for the chapeau ‘‘ Maintenon,” 
with its veil of rich lace falling over the back, and 
pouff of velvet lace and feathers covering the 
summit of the head, is an elegant headdress for 
any age. 

The chapeau ‘‘ Russe” is a toque very soft and 
bouillonnée, with diadem of autumn-tinted leaves, 
and a white rose at the side. Strings of quilled 
velvet, fastened by a bow of gros-grain ; a bow of 
the same at the back, the ends falling over the 
chignon. 

Chapeau “‘ Marie Antoinette” of emerald-green 
velvet trimmed with a double quilling of lace and 
velvet fastened by two buckles, one in front, and 
the other at the back of the ear. From the front 
buckle falls an aigrette of black and green feathers, 

Chapeau ‘‘ Imperatice ” of blue velvet, with ban- 
deau of feathers to match, behind which is q 
second bandeau of Chantilly with velvet bows, and 
long feather at the side. Strings of plaited velvet, 
edged with Chantilly. 

Bonnet of black velvet, with a rosette of small 
curled black feathers at the side, in the midst of 
which is placed a small bright-coloured bird, with 
beak of gold and outstretched wings. Collier of 
velvet, and bow at the side. 

Another bonnet of black velvet and lace wag 
trimmed with a long feather, falling over the 
chignon, and quilled velvet collier. 


Le Journal des Demoiselles (Paris and London) 
says: ‘‘The question so often agitated as to 
short or long ball-dresses is again decided in 
favour of trained skirts. They are, however, 
inconvenient for dancing, but they give so much 
grace and elegance to the figure that they will 
certainly be adopted for evening parties. In the 
morning one sees only short costumes, even for 
visiting, excepting visits of great ceremony.” 

It is not often we find French books of fashion re- 
commending economy, or telling their fair readers what 
to do with their half-worn dresses, but the Journal 
des Demoiselles speaks admiringly of pretty tarlatane 
robes of seven francs, and advises a silk jupe, for it will 
last long and do good service, while a silk skirt, rather 
the worse for wear, may be changed into a petti- 
coat and ornamented with flounces. 

The greatest novelty—and that is the reviya] 
of a graceful old fashion—is a large square veil 
covering the bonnet, one point in front and the 
other falling over the back of the mantle, while 
those at the sides are crossed under the chin, and 
form the strings of the bonnet. 


sew ¥ear’s-Day in 
Olden Times. 


By JAMES Tyornron WELLS, 
Author of *‘ Madwomen and their Writings,” dc, 


s <u seneral statement, the assertion in the 
Book of Days” that “neither the last 
evening of the old year nor the first day of 
the new one is now mucb observed in England as 
an occasion of festivity,” is no doubt true. In 
some parts of the country, indeed, and more espe- 
cially in the northern counties, various social 
merry-makings take place, but, for the most part, 
the great annual holiday time is already past, at 
least in England. In Scotland, on the other hand, 
as every one knows, New Year’s-eve, or ‘ Hog- 
manay,” stands even before Christmas-tide as an 
occasion for enjoyment and merriment, New 
Year’s-day being considered the great national holi- 
day ‘over the border.” In France, also, the day 
is duly honoured, and in America of late years a 
similar practice has been steadily growing. In 
olden times, however, the merry-makings of New 
Year’s-eve and New Year’s-day were kept up with 
much spirit in England, and we would, therefore, 
with the reader’s permission, draw aside the veil of 
the past, and see how our sturdy forefathers 
managed to wish each other, as we would now 
wish each and all, a “‘ Happy New Year.” 
That most genial of writers, Charles Lamb, had 
a strong appreciation of the social character of New 
Year’s-day, and remarks that no one, of whatever 
rank, can regard it with indifference. ‘Of all 
sounds, of all bells,”’ he says, ‘‘most solemn and 
touching is the peal which rings out the old year. 
I never hear it without a gathering up of my mind 
to a concentration of all the images that have been 
diffused over the past twelvemonth; all I have 
done or suffered, performed or neglected, in that re- 
gretted time. I begin to know its worth, as when a 
person dies.” 
In olden times, at this season, the head of the house 
assembled his family around a bowl of spiced ale, 
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Pea called * lamb’s wool, from which he drank their 
ie aes passed it to the rest that they might drink 
wnat a 1e word that passed amongst them was the 
een Saxon phrase, Wass Lael—that is, To your 
a Wa. Hence this came to be recognised as the Wassail 
et assel Bowl. The poorer classes of people carried a 

Owl round the neighbourhood adorned with ribbons, 
Wee? by the aid of quaint rhymes, for something 
vherewith to obtain the means of filling it, that 

ley too might enjoy wassail as well as the rich. 

1 Tr. Hone, in his ‘Every-day Book,” has col- 
ected many interesting facts in reference to the 
celebration of New Year’s-day, a few of which we 
will quote :— 

“The Rey. T. D. Fosbroke, in his valuable 

Encyclopedia of Antiquities,’ adduces various 
‘thorities to show that congratulations, presents, 
and Visits were made by the Romans on this day. 

1€ origin, he says, is ascribed to Romulus and 

atius, and that the usual presents were figs and 
dates, covered with leaf-gold, and sent by clients 
to patrons, accompanied with a piece of money, 
which was expended to purchase the statues of 
deities. He mentions an amphora (a jar) which 
still exists, with an inscription denoting that it 
Was a New Year’s present from the potters to 
heir patroness. He also instances from Count 
/aylus a piece of Roman pottery, with an inscrip- 
tion wishing ‘a happy New Year to you;’ 
another, where a person wishes it to himself and 
1s son; and three medallions, with the laurel 
leaf, fig, and date; one, of Commodus ; another, 
of Victory; and a third, Janus, standing in a 
temple, with an inscription, wishing a happy New 
‘ear to the Emperor. New Yeavr’s gifts were con- 
tinued under the Roman emperors until they were 
Prohibited by Claudius. Yet in the early ages of 
the Church the Christian emperors received them ; 
Nor did they wholly cease, althongh condemned 
Y ecclesiastical counci.s on account of the pagan 
ceremonies at their presentation. 

“The late Rev. John Brand, in his ‘ Popular 

ntiquities,’ edited by Mr. Ellis, observes from 
Bishop Stillingfleet, that among the Saxons of the 

orth, the festival of the New Year was observed 
With more than ordinary jollity and feasting, and 
y sending New Year’s gifts to one another. Mr. 
osbroke notices the continuation of the Roman 
practice during the middle ages, and that our 
kings, and the nobility especially, interchanged 
presents. Mr. Ellis quotes Matthew Paris, who 
appears to show that Henry ILI. extorted New 
Year’s gifts; and he cites from a MS. of the 
public revenue, Anno 5, Edward VI., an entry of 
rewards given on New Year’s-day to the king’s 
officers and servants in ordinary 155]. 5s., and to 
their servants that. present the king’s majestie 
with New Year’s gifts.” An orange stuck with 
cloves seems, by reference to Mr. Fosbroke and 
our early authors, to have been a popular New 
Year’s gift. Mr. Ellis suggests that the use of 
this present may be ascertained from a remark by old 
Lupton, that the flavour of wine is improved, and 
the wine itself preserved from mouldiness, by an orange 
or lemon stuck with cloves being hung within the vessel 
so as not to touch the liquor. 

“Thomas Naogeorgus, in ‘The Popish Kingdome,’ 
a Latin poem, published in 1553, and Englished by 
Barnabe Googe, after remarking on days of the Old 
Year, urges this recollection :— 

‘The next to this is Newe yeare’s day 
whereon to every frende, 
They costly presents in do bring, 
and Newe yeare’s giftes do sende. 
These gifties the husband gives his wife, 
and father eke the childe, 
And maister on his men bestowes 
the like, with favour milde.” 


“Honest old Latimer, instead of presenting 
enry VIII. with a purse of gold, as was cus- 
tomary for a New Year's gift, put into the King's 
hand a New Testament, with a leaf conspicuously 
doubled down at Heb. xiii. 4, which, on refe- 
Tence, will be found to have been worthy of all 
tcceptation, though not, perhaps, well accepted. 
Yr. Drake is of opinion that the wardrobe and 
Jewellery of Queen Elizabeth were principally sup- 
ported by these annual contributions on New 
Year’s-day. He cites lists of the New Year's gifts 
Presented to her from the original rolls published 
a her ‘Progresses’ by Mr. Nichols; and from 
ee it appears that the greatest part, if not all 
bit peers and peeresses of the realm, all the 
ishops, the chief officers of state, and several of 
@ Queen’s household servants, even down to 
“er apothecaries, master cook, sergeant of the 
pastry, &c., gave New Year’s gifts to her Majesty; 
Consisting, in general, either of a sum of money, 
or Jewels, trinkets, or wearing apparel. : 
ms were acceptable New Year's gifts to the 
adies, instead of the wooden skewers which they 
aed till the end of the fifteenth centuary. Some- 
ven they received a composition in money ; and 
ence allowances for their separate use are still 
demoninated ‘ pin-money.’ 
“Gloves were customary New Year’s gifts. They 
were more expensive than in our nea atl ned 
casionally a money present was tendered instead : 
this was called ‘glove-money.’ Sir Thomas More, 
as Lord Chancellor, decreed in favour of a Mrs. 
penne against the Lord Arundel. On the fol- 
see New Year’s-day, in token of her gratitude, 
peed resented Sir Thomas with a pair of gloves, 
Sang forty angels. ‘It would be against good 
eer said the Chancellor, ‘to forsake a gentle- 
A an’s New Year’s gift, and I accept the gloves ; their 
ving you will be pleased otherwise to bestow.’ ” 
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Post Grypk Jest,—Where should postmen be buried?—In a 


prepared and mixed. 
for two players being 1,000, and for three players 1,500 ; so 
that a special marking apparatus is necessary, or at least 


desirable, 


Anmusentent for Winter Chenings. | 


THE NEW GAME OF BESIQUE. 


Mr. John Loraine Baldwin, the editor of the Laws of Short 
Whist, has just published a treatise on the laws and practice of 
the new and favourite game of Bésique. 


This last addition to 
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FROM ‘6 THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE.”’—(See page 5.) 


the resources of the card players has ina short time become 
so popular, that is is said even to threaten the established 
supremacy of whist. It has at least this advantage over the 
latter—that it can be played equally well, and on the same 
principles, by two, three, or four persons ; while in the case 
of whist, the two-handed and three-handed games differ essen- 
tially from whist proper. Bésique is played by two persons 
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with two piquet packs (that is, packs from which the cards 
between the sevens and the aces are omitted). These two 
packs should be exactly alike, and are shufiled together. 
Three, or four players, use three packs, similarly 
The score is large, the game 


The cards lose {their customary value, and count 


A 


in the following order: Ace, ten, king, queen, knave, nine, 
eight, seven. In commencing to play, the first thing is to cut 
for deal ; and the deal falls to the highest. In the two- 
handed game, eight cards are dealt to each player, and the 
seventeenth is exposed as a trump; being left on the table 
ey covered by the undealt cards, which, with it, are 
called the talon. The elder hand leads a single card, and the 
adversary plays another. The two constitute a trick, which 
is taken up by the winner, who then takes the top card from 
the talon under his hand. The adversary takes the 
next card, the winner of the trick leads again, and 
this mode of play is continued until the talon is ex- 
hausted. The cards in hand are then played out in the 
same manner, and the deal comes to an end. 

The score at Bésique is chiefly made up by counting 
four various combinations of cards which come into 
the hands of each player during the progress of the 
game, and before the talon is exhausted. ‘* Bésique ” 
is to hold at the same time the queen of spades and 
the knave of diamonds, and counts 40.  ‘‘ Double 
Bésique,” or both queens of spades and both knaves 
of diamonds, counts 500. A sequence of trumps—ace, 
ten, king, queen, and knave counts 250. A Royal 
Marriage, i.e., king and queen of trumps, counts 40. 
A simple marriage king and queen of any other suit, 
counts 20. Four aces together count 100 ; four kings, 
80; four queens, 60; and four knaves, 40. The 
players who hold any of these combinations can only 
declare and score them immediately after winning a 
trick, and with only seven cards in his hand—that 
is, before he has taken a card from the talon in order 
to lead again. One trick covers only one declaration, 
so that, for example, a player after winning could not 
score for a marriage and Bésique, but must make his 
choice between them. To declare and score Bésique 
prevents the player from declaring double Bésique 
afterwards, as the queen first scored cannot be 
reckoned again. Hence, in this, as inthe larger game 
of life, it is often judicious to forego some present 
advantage forthe sake of a greater one in prospect, and 
the player who is too eager to grasp at gains may often 
lose by doing so. When a declaration is made, the 
cards on which it rests are exposed on the table, but 
remain available for playing to tricks. As long as 
cards are left in the talon there is no necessity to 
follow suit, to trump, or to win the trick, and each 
player throws away from his hand at his discretion, 
subject simply to the condition that he must wina 
trick in order to declare and score. When the talon 
is exhausted the exposed cards are taken up into the 
hand and no more declarations can be made. It 
then becomes obligatory to follow suit if possible, and 
also, if possible, to win the trick, either with a superior 
card of the same suit or with a trump. The winner of 
the last trick scores ten for it. 

When the hand is played out each player looks 
over his tricks and scores ten for every ace and for 
every ten. These are called brisques, and the points 
from them amount to 160 in all. 

Besides the scores already mentioned, the dealer, 
if the trump card should be a seven, at once marks 
ten points. A player holding the seven of trumps 
may, after winning a trick, but not before, exchange 
that seven for the trump card, which he places in his 
hand, and then marks ten points. A player holding 
the other seven of trumps may also, after winning a 
trick, declare and expose it, and markten points. In Bésique 
the elder hand has the advantage ; and wins the trick if the 
cards are equal. He also first counts his brisques, and if each 
score should be exactly a thousand, he wins the game. 

We have said enough to show that Bésique fulfils all the 
conditions by which a game at cards is generally most recom- 


mended to popular favour. 
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COOKERY AND DOMESTIC HINTS. 


Inrants’ Foop.—A technical contemporary strongly 
recommends the following food for infants. One third 
of a pint of new milk is allowed to stand until the 
cream has separated. The latter is removed, and. to 
the blue milk thus obtained a square inch of rennet 
is to be added, and the milk vessel placed in warm 
water. In about five minutes the curd will have 
separated, and, the rennet being removed, the whey 
is carefully poured off, and immediately heated to 
boiling, to prevent it becoming sour. A further quan- 
tity of curd will separate, which must be removed by 
straining. In one-fourth of a pint of this hot whey is 
to be dissolved three-eighths of an ounce of milk and 
sugar; and this solution, along with the cream re- 
moved from the one-third of a pint of milk, must be 
added to half a pint of new milk. This will constitute 
the food for an infant of from five to eight months for 
twelve hours; or, more correctly speaking, it will 
form one-half the quantity required for twenty-four 
hours. It is absolutely necessary that a fresh quan- 
tity should be prepared every twelve hours, and it is 
scarcely necessary to add that the strictest cleanli- 
ness in all the vessels is indispensable. Many an infant 
at the point of death from prolonged diarrhea has been 
saved by the use of this artificial milk. 

Curp Puppincs.—Take a good pint of curd well 
pressed from the whey ; rub through a sieve ; add the 
crumb of two penny rolls, a grated nutmeg, six ounces 
of butter first melted, a teacupful of cream, and enough 
sugar to sweeten it; work it well together with a 
spoon; butter the insides of small pudding cups, 
three parts fill them with the mixture, and bake them 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. Serve them 
in the cups, or turn them into a dish, according to 
fancy. 

New CoiteEGE Puppine, Bortep.—Take three< 
quarters of a pound of fine bread-crumbs, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of suet shred small, and three-quarters 
of a pound of currants, first washed, and dried in a 
cloth ; add a little spice and mix with six well-beaten 
eggs; tie it in a floured cloth, and boil it for thee 
hours. 

Oar Puppinc, BaKep. — Swell one pound of cae 
groats by putting them over night to soak in a quart : 
new milk; add a quarter of a pound each of om of 
washed and picked, raisins stoned, and half ya o 
veal suet finely shred, four well-beaten_ eggs; Eee eh 
the taste; add plenty of ginger, mix the wEONS f SE ra 
together, and bake it in a well-buttered mould tor 
and a half, 
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THE QUEEN drove out at Osborne on Tuesday afternoon 
last week, accompanied by Princess Louise, Princess Beatrice, 
and Lady Dufferin. Colonel Du Plat was in attendance on 
horseback as Equerry in Waiting. Lord and Lady Dufferin 
and Lieutenant-General the Hon. Charles and Mrs. Grey had 
the honour of dining with the Queen and Royal Family. 

On Wednesday morning Her Majesty drove with Prince 
Leopold. The other members of the Royal Family also went out. 
Prince Christian honoured Sir John and Lady Simeon with a 
visit at Swinston. 

Viscountess Clifden succeeded Lady Waterpark 
Waiting to Her Majesty. 
Osborne. 

The Queen drove out on the Wednesday afternoon, ac- 
companied by Princess Christian, and Her Majesty walked 
and drove in the grounds on Thursday morning with Princess 
Louise. The other members of the Royal Family also went 
out. 

The Rev. George and Mrs. Prothero had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and the Royal Family on the Wednes- 

ay. 

The Queen walked and drove in the grounds on Thursday 
afternoon, attended by Viscountess Clifden ; and Her M ajesty 
went out on Friday morning, accompanied by Princess Louise. 

Prince Leopold walked in the grounds, attended by Mr. 
Duckworth. 

The Hon. Harriet Phipps succeeded the Hon. Horatia Stop- 
ford as Maid of Honour in Waiting. The Hon. Horatia Stop- 
ford remained on a visit. 

On Friday afternoon the Queen and Princess Christian drove 
out, attended by Viscountess Clifden, and Her Majesty went 
out in the grounds on Saturday morning, accompanied by 
Princess Louise. Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice also 
went out. Prince Christian went out shooting ; General the 
Hon. Charles Grey had the honour of accompanying his royal 
highness. The Prince of Leiningen visited the Queen and re- 
mained to luncheon. The Queen drove out in the afternoon 
with Princess Louise. 

The Queen gave presents to all the servants of the houschold 
at Osborne in the evening, for whom Christmas-trees had been 
prepared in the steward’s-room and servants’-hall. Her 
Majesty, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses Prince and 
Princess Christian, Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and 
Princess Beatrice, proceeded to the rooms at six o’clock, where 
the servants were assembled, and personally distributed the 
gifts, assisted by the princes and princesses. 

On Sunday morning Her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess Christian, Princess Louise, and Prince 
Leopold, attended Divine Service at Whippingham Church. 
The Rev. Ceorge Prothero and the Rev, R. Duckworth 
officiated, and administered the Sacrament of the Holy 
Communion. 

Lieutenant-General F. H. Seymour and Golonel Ponsonby 
succeeded Lord Charles Fitzroy and Colonel Du Plat as 
Equerries in Waiting to Her Majesty. 

“On Monday morning the Queen walked and drove, accom- 
panied by Princess Christian. The other members of the 
Royal Family also went out. 

On Monday afternoon the Queen drove out, accompanied by 
Princess Christian. The other members of the Royal Famil y 
also went out. 3 

The Right Hon. E. Cardwell arrived at Osborne, and had 
the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

Prince Christian went out shooting on Tuesday with Sir 
John Simeon at Swainston. Lieutenant-General the Hon C. 
Grey and Major-General F. H. Seymour had the honour of 
accompanying his royal highness, 


as Lady in 
Lord and Lady Dufferin left 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The festivities at Holkham were kept up during last 
week with spirit, in honour of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, to meet whom a brilliant company had been invited. 
On the Tuesday the Princess of Wales accompanied by the 
Countess of Dunmore, drove out in a sledge. In the evening 
the Earl and Countess of Leicester gave a dance. The dance 
was attended by their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales (Major Grey and the Hon. Mrs. W. Grey being 
in attendance on their royal highnesses), the Duke and 
Duchess of St. Albans, the Earl of Sefton, the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Leicester, the Earl and Countess of Dunmore, the 
Count and Countess Gleichen, Viscount and Viscountess 
Powerscourt, Lord Coke and the Ladies Coke, Hon. T. de 
Grey, M.P., Sir A. de Rothschild and the Misses Rothschild, 
Mr. Henry Chaplin, M.P., Captain Macdonald, General Hall, 
Mr. W. H. Dyke, M.P., &c. The ball was opened by the 
Prince of Wales and the Countess of Liecester, and dancing 
was kept up with great spirit till a late hour. 

‘Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
with Prince Albert Victor and Prince George, and attended 
by the Hon. Mrs. Grey and Major Grey, left Holkham for 
Gunton on Saturday mcrning. Gunton Hallis a very hand- 
some modern building, and stands on an eminence in the 
midst of an extensive and pleasant park of about a thousand 
acres, well stocked with deer, and the extensive and 
judiciously-arranged plantations abound with hares and 
pheasants. The principal entrance to the park at the north- 
east angle is under the arch of an elegant tower, upwards of 
120 feet high, which commands an extensive prospect. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales had with them the whole of 
their family ; and proposed to remain at Gunton for a fort- 
night. Gunton is surrounded by some of the most interesting 
scenery to be found in Norfolk, and being within five or six 
miles of the German Ocean, her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales, it is hoped, will derive considerable advantage from 
the salubrious air during her drives, a 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
Mrs. Grey and Major Grey, attended Divine Service at the 
Church in Gunton-park on Sunday. 

LIveRALITY or THE Prince OF Wa.rs.—The Prince of 
Wales being lord of the manor of Bradninch, in Devon, has 
for many years set apart two fields, upwards of eight acres, 
which are not attached to any estate, as allotment ground, for 
the benefit of the labourers of the place. The quantity of 
ground allotted to each depends on the number in the family. 
The payment for this by the labourer is merely nominal, being 
a little more than sufficient to cover a slight rent, and rates, 
tithes, and taxes, With the surplus money a good substantial 
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supper is annually provided them, and on Thursday evening 
last week upwards of sixty assembled and thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves. ; 

Tue Court.—Her Majesty, with their Royal Highnesses 
Princesses Louise and Beatrice and Prince Leopold, attended 
by the ladies and gentlemen of the Court, will leave Osborne 
shortly after the 10th of February, and return to Windsor 
Castle. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge entertained a 
select party at dinner on Saturday at Gloucester House. 

DisTriputTIon oF Her Magswsty’s New YEAR’s GIFTS AT 
WIinpsor.—On Saturday morning Her Majesty’s New Year's 
gifts to the poor of the parishes of St. John, New Windsor, 
Holy Trinity, and Clewer were publicly distributed in the 
corn market beneath the Townhall, Windsor, in the presence 
of the Rev. H. J. Ellison, vicar of Windsor; Mr. Heale (on 
behalf of the Queen), clerk of the kitchen at Windsor Castle ; 
Mr. Moore, and other gentlemen. ‘he scene during the dis- 
tribution was extremely interesting. The joints of beef, vary- 
ing in weight from 7lb. to 3lb., were arranged upon large 
tables and decorated with sprigs of holly ; the total weight of 
the meat being 3,318lb. The church bells rang merrily during 
the presentation. The coals weighed 1,1914 cwt., and were 
distributed in quantities of 3 ewt. to 1 cwt., according to the 
number in each family of recipients, 784 altogether, who were 
divided into four classes. The value of the beef and coals 
thus given by Her Majesty was 180/., making, with the 100/. 
given to the Royal Clothing Club, 280/. in all presented to the 
Windsor poor. 


more House on the 20th inst., so as to have a week’s pheasant 
shooting in Windsor Great Park previous to the closing of the 
shooting season. 
Tye Duke or EpInpurGu (py TELEGRAPH).—CALCUTTA, 
Dec. 31.—Yesterday the Viceroy invested the Duke of Edin- 
burgh with the rank of Knight Grand Commander of the Order 
of the Star of India. An encampment was formed, and the 
ceremony was held in the Viceroy’s durbar tent. ‘There was 
a procession of the members of the Order wearing the com- 
plete insignia and bearing banners. The ceremony was bril- 
liantly attended, and the display was magnificent. The 
Prince has been everywhere cordially received. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND: 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, attended by 
Colonel the Hon. James Macdonald, left town on Tuesday on 
a visit to the Prince and Princess of Wales at Gunton Hall. ' 
Viscount and Viscountess Holmesdale entertained a'sueces- 
sion of visitors during last week‘ at Linton-park, near Maid- 
stone. Among the guests have been his Excellency the 
Bavarian Minister, his Excellency the Swedish Minister and 
Baroness Hochschild, his Excellency the Spanish Minister, 
the Ladies Cornwallis, Hon. Charles and Mrs. Hanbury 
Lennox, Sir Frederick and Lady Elizabeth Arthur, Hon. 
Harris Temple, Hon. Colonel Bourke, Mr. and Hon. Mrs. 
Perey Mitford, Colonel Airey, &¢. Mr. : 
"We have to announce the death of Admiral Sir Watkin 
Owen Pell, which occurred'on Wednesday last week at his 
residence in Greenwich Hospital, of which institution he was 
for many years a commissioner. 

We have to announce the death of Lord Crofton, which 
took place at Mote-park, Athlone, Roscommon. ‘The late 
Right Hon. Edward Crofton, Baron Crofton of Mote, in the 
county of Roscommon, and in the peerage of Ireland, of which 
country he was also a representative peer, and an Irish 
baronet, was the eldest son of the Hon. Sir Edward Crofton, 
Bart. (eldest son of Anne, Baroness Crofton), by his wife, Lady 
Charlotte Stewart, sixth daughter of John, seventh Earl of 
Galway. He was born on the Ist August, 1806, consequently 
he was in his sixty-fourth year. 
the peerage on the death of his grandmother, the Baroness 
Crofton, August 12, 1817. On the 19th October, 1833, he 
married Lady Georgiana Paget, third daughter of Henry Wm., 
first Marquis of Anglesey, and by that lady, who survives 
him, he leaves four sons and a daughter: 

Admiral Sir Augustus Clifford, Bart, has very nearly re- 
covered from the effects of his severe accident in the House 
of Lords in August, and is expected to come to his residence 
in the New Palace, Westminster, at the end of next month. 
We have to announce the death of Lady Louisa Greville, 
daughter of George second Earl of Warwick. and sister of the 
late and aunt of the present earl, which took place at her re- 
sidence in Eaton-place on Friday last week. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cleveland and Lady Mary Prim- 
rose, who arrived in town early in the week from Raby Castle, 
left on Tuesday on a visit to the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Salisbury at Hatfield House, Herts. 
AMATEUR THEATRICALS AT THE CHIEF SECRETARY'S LODGE, 
Dusiin.—Their Excellencies the Lord-Lieutenant and Coun- 
tess Spencer honoured the Right Hon. Chichester Fortescue 
and Frances Countess Waldegrave with their company on New 
Year’s-eve, at a private theatrical pérformance. Previously 
to the dramatic entertainment the Right Hon. the Chief Secre- 
tary and Frances Countess Waldegrave entertained the Lord- 
Lieutenant and Countess Spencer at dinner, when a distin- 
guished company had the honour to réceive invitations to meet 
their excellencies. Shortly before ten o’clock the theatrical 
entertainment commenced with Betsy Baker ; or, Too Attentive 
by Half. The characters were represented by—Mr. Mar. 
madude Mouser, Mr. Ward Braham ; Mr. Crummy, Captain 
Cox, A.D.C. ; Mrs. Mouser, the Hon. Mrs. E. Boyle ; Betsy 
Baker, Miss Le Fanu. 

PROLOGUE TO ‘‘ BETSY BAKER.” 
Composed by Mr. Bernal Osborne and spoken by Mr. Ward 
Braham. 

(Prompter’s Bell ringing : Enter Stage Manager.) 

Silence that bell ! don’t draw the curtain yet, 

Betsy is dressing ! and the scene’s not set. 

The wigs are missing ! and amid the stir 

I am at once—call-boy and manager ! 


Alas ! what cares that luckless wight endures 
Who ’lists: in yonder troop of amateurs ! 

*Tis sad to tell the perils which ensnare me 
Behind the scenes—they rival Tipperary ! 

“Look out, below ! ”—some stern celestial said— 
A wood, descending, totters o’er my head ! 

Quick to avoid, I meet a fresh mishap— 

Upset the thunder, and fall thro’ a trap ! 


‘Tis hard to form a Ministry, folks say, 

But much more puzzling to select a play. 

Some men are bashful, and some ladies shy ; 
Whilst low comedians go—for tragedy ? 

All on the prompter reckon, as you’ll hear— 
“Though lost to sight, he is to mem’ry dear!” 


I come this eve your kind support to ask : 

To please such judges is no easy task. 

A lady claims indulgence—don’t forsake her, 
But give your hearts and hands to Betsy Baker ; 


His Royal Highness Prince Christian will return to Frog- | 


His lordship succeeded to | 


| 
| 
| 
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And when your plaudits with their fire rouse her, 

Remember me—torlorn and hen-pecked Mouser ! 
(Bell rings. ) 

One moment, ere I go—To all friends here, 

A Merry Christmas and a Brand New Year ! 


The performance passed off most successfully, the curtain 
falling amidst the rapturous applause of the numerous 
audience. During the interval between the pieces refreshments 
were supplied to the company 1n several adjacent rooms. The 
amateur entertainment concluded with 7’o Paris and Back for 


| Live Pounds, being performed by—Mr. Samuel Snozzle, Mr. 


Ward Braham; Mr. Spriggins, Captain Cox, A.D.C.; Mr. 
Charles Markham, Mr. F, Le Poer Trench ; Lieutenant Spike, 
Mr. Arthur Courtenay ; Pounce (a detective officer), Lord 
Norreys ; Joseph (a waiter), Captain F. Seymour, A.D.C. ; 
Superintendent, Mr. Frederick Manders; Telegraphic Clerk, 
at J. Hayes, 12th Lancers; Miss Fanny Spriggins, Miss 
3urke, 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


PrinceLy NEw YEAR’s Presents.—The Prince Imperial 
on New Year’s-day sent to the Prince of the Asturias asa 
present a sort of mechanical organ, the keys of which when 
pressed set in motion figures of personages richly attired and 
in every variety of attitude, grouped in the upper part of the 
instrument. The Infante Don Alfonso, on his side, has pre- 
sented to the Prince a marvellous specimen of Spanish 
mechanical art, dating from the end of the 16th century. It 
is an equestrian statue of a knight in a complete suit of armour, 
the pieces of which are admirably chased in gold and silver, 
and may be fastened or unfastened at pleasure. 

The baptism of the daughter of the Queen of Naples took 
place on ‘hursday last week, at the Farnese Palace, at Rome. 
Cardinal Antonelli, representing the Pope, held the child at 
the font. The Impress of Austria, the ex-Princesses of 
Naples, Tuscany, and Parma, several cardinals, and a deputa- 
tion from the Neapolitan provinces were present. The infant 
princess received the names of Christina Maria Pia. 

The Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia arrived in Paris 
on the Wednesday from Cannes, and alighted at the Grand 
Hotel. Their royal highnesses were received at the Tuileries 
the next morning, and in the afternoon his Majesty the 
Emperor and the Empress returned the visit. The Prince and 
Princess left on the ‘thursday morning for Berlin. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

On the 28th inst. was solemnised at St. Michael’s, Chester- 
square, the marriage of Mr. Alfred George Marten, of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, with Patricia Barrington 
Kennett, daughter of the late Captain V. F. Kennett, of the 
Manor House, Dorchester-on-Thame, Oxfordshire, and grand- 
daughter of Sir Jonah Barrington. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Very Rev. the Dean of Armagh, assisted by 
the Rev. T. G. Bonney, B.D. The bride was given away by 
her brother, Mr. Barrington Kennett. 

An engagement is announced between E. W. Delves-Brough- 
ton, only child of Edward Delves-Broughton, Esq., of Wistas- 
ton Hall, Cheshire, and Miss Stewart, youngest daughter of 
Charles A. Stewart, Esq., The West Hall, High Leigh, 
Cheshire. : 

A marriage is arranged between the Earl of Morley and the 
Hon. Mary Labouchere, eldest daughter of the late Lord 
Taunton. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Probate of the will of the Most Hon. Richard Grosvenor, 
Marquis of Westminster, K.G., P.C., of Eaton Hall, Chester ; 
Motcombe House, Shaftesbury, Dorset ; and Grosvenor 
House, London, was granted by Her Majesty’s Court of Pro- 
bate to his relict, the Most Hon. Elizabeth Mary, Dowager 
Marchioness of Westminster, and his sons-in-law, the Right 
Hon. Thomas Augustus Wolstenholme, Earl of Macclesfield, 
and Sir Michael Robert Shaw Stewart, Bart., the joint 
acting executors. The trustees appointed are his sons-in-law, 
Lord Wenlock and Lord Leigh. The personalty was sworn 
under 800,0007. The will is dated April 17, 1867, with five 
codicils, the last dated August 31, 1868 ; and his lordship 
died at Fonthill, Wilts, October 31, 1869, aged seventy-four, 
leaving two sons and eight daughters, The bequests are 
numerous and large. He bequeathes to his daughter, Lady 
Theodora, on the death of his relict, certain estates in Mot- 
combe ; and to his son-in-law, Sir Michael R. 8, Stewart, 
certain estates in Wiltshire. His estates in Dorsetshire he 
leaves to his son, Lord Richard de Aquila Grosvenor, subject 
to the marchioness’s life interest therein and a provision for 
his daughter, Lady Theodora, to whom he has madefan appoint 
ment in her favour from a sum of 50,0002. under the will of 
the first marquis. He devises to his son, Hugh Lupus, now 
Marquis of Westminster, his estates in the county palatine of 
Chester and the principality of Wales: and leaves him all 
MSS. and books at Eaton Hall. His lordship has made be- 
quests by way of remembrance to each of his daughters, the 
Duchess of Northumberland, the Countess of Macclesfield, 
Lady Wenlock, Lady Leigh, Lady Octavia, and Lady Theo- 
dora. The residue of his property, real and personal, he leaves 
to his wife for her life, and, after her decease, to his son Lord 
Richard de Aquila Grosvenor, absolutely. 

The will of Rear-Admiral Frederick Warden, C.B., of 
Admiralty House, Queenstown, and Barham Lodge, Wey - 
bridge, was proved in London, on the 17th ult., by his relict, 
power being reserved to his sisters, Mrs. Harriet Simson and 
Mrs. Charlotte Ruse, to prove hereafter. The personalty in 
this country was sworn under 14,000/. He bequeathes tohis wife 
his estate and residence at Oatland-park, with the furniture 
and plate, absolutely. He leaves the rest of his property to 
his wife for her life, and after her decease the future income 
arising therefrom is to be divided between his brother, John 
Warden, E.1.C.S., Bombay, and his sisters, Mrs, Simson, of 
Anglesea, and Mrs. Ruse, of Crediton ; and after their de- 
cease to any such nephew or niece as his wife may direct, 
according to circumstances and the events of life. 

The will of Major-General James Templeton Brett was 
proved under 25,0002. 
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Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STarcH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s laundress, that it is 
the finest Starch they ever used. 

FEMALE Atrracrions can be largely enhanced by the use 
of scientific appliances of a remote as well as of a modern 
origin, now given to the public for the first time. Tight- 
lacing need not be abandoned, as all the baneful influences 
are nullified by the new system. The most charming effects 
upon the hair and complexion, and the most perfect figure 
and carriage, available to all ladies who will read Mrs. 
Singleton’s brochure, just published, free by post for thirteen 
stamps. Apply by letter, to Mrs, Singleton, 58, Mount-street, 
Grovesnor-square, London. 
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General Dobos of the Week. 


THomas Murpny has applied for a divorce in Chicago, on 
© ground that he was only married ‘‘in fun.” 

Sir David Baxter, Bart., of Kilmaron, has given 3,000J. 
towards the erection and endowment of an institution for the 
education of young ladies in Cupar-Fife. 

Tae Penatty or A Kiss.—A Melbourne paper says that, 
at Wangaratta, a young man who kissed a lady against her 
will has been sentenced by the Mayor of that place to two 
months’ imprisonment. 

At Manchester, Thomas Lightfoot has been committed for 
trial, charged with cruelty to his brother, Samuel Lightfoot, 
an imbecile, by keeping him confined in a cellar for several 
years, in a neglected and filthy condition. 

Suppen Dearu.—A few evenings ago a servant woman 
Named Margaret Swift, aged fifty-tive years, a widow, in the 
employment of Mr. Hackett, No. 2, Royal Marine-terrace, 

ray, dropped down dead in her master’s house. Immediately 
Previous to her death she was apparently quite well. 


As one of the results of the late frosts upon children and 
old persons, we may state that both Dr. Lankester, the 
Coroner for Middlesex, and his deputy, Dr. Hardwicke, were 
engaged during the whole of Thursday and Friday last week 
In investigating deaths, a large number of which arose from 

€ severity of the weather. 


At Birkenhead, a coloured man named Coddrington 
celebrated New Year's-eve by kicking his wife to death. 
hey had previously been to a Roman Catholic chapel to see 
€ new year in, and had then had something to drink. On 
the same night, Mrs. Philipson, at Whittle-le-Woods, got 
drunk, fell in the fire, and was found dead the next morning. 
is A Roman correspondent notes the exploit of two English 
misses,” who, mounted on the benches above the kneeling 
multitude, surveyed with their opera-glasses the Pope as he 
Pronounced the benediction in the Council. The Pope, with 
& mild smile, pointed them out to some of the cardinals, but 
No alarming consequences have overtaken them. 
A medical correspondent of the Glasgow Herald reports the 
eath at Govan of an old woman who completed her 103rd 
year on the ‘shortest day,” and till within a few days of 
er death, which took place on Friday, was able to go about 
as hale and hearty as many who have not lived half her years. 
€ was twice married, but survived all her family. 
_ The Freeman’s Journal reports an agrarian outrage on a lady 
in Mayo. The lady, Miss Harriet Gardiner, having some pro- 
pty near Ballycastle, has been fired at while sitting in her 
itchen. She received seven or eight grains in the head. 
he crime is of an agrarian nature, as she evicted several of 
er tenants during the past six months. 

In the Times one day last week, the following advertisement 
appeared : ‘* A Christian woman wanted by an aged couple, to 
wait upon them, and do the work of a small house. She must 
read and write. Wages 10/.” There are many people besides, 
the aged advertisers who would be glad to secure the services 
of an educated Christian, or even of an ignorant, hard-work- 
ing heathen, on similar terms. 

A few days ago Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Philips, the widow of 
a gentleman residing in the Lorraine-road, Holloway, was dis- 
covered by her servant foaming at the mouth, and exhibiting 
all the appearance of having taken prussic acid; before 
medical aid could be called in she was dead. Excessive grief 
be dosing her husband is the supposed cause of her killing 

erself. 


Oxford has at length followed Cambridge in admitting girls 
as candidates at the local examinations. The delegates require 
to be satisfied that a local committee of ladies will make all 
Necessary arrangements for conducting the examination with 
propriety, and bear the expenses incurred in providing suit- 
able accommodation for candidates coming from a distance. 
Information may be obtained from Rev. J. Griffiths, 63, St. 
Giles’s, Oxford. 

More CargLessness IN DispENsING Druas.—On Saturday 
night & man named Williams went into a chemist’s shop at 
Cardiff for a black draught. The chemist gave him instead a 

ose of laudanum, the whole of which he had nearly swallowed 

efore the mistake was discovered. Williams ran to the 
Police-station, and was sent, in charge of a constable, to a 


een who administered an antidote, which had the desired 
etect, 


_ The New York Independent of December 18 publishes a 
literal copy of a letter written by ‘‘the elder of the two 
Reuthful: monarchs who at present occupy the throne of 
Slam” to an American lady who was formerly a missionary 
in that country. ‘‘ The penmanship,” the /ndependent states, 
is almost as beautiful as copper-plate engraving.” The King 
egins by acknowledging with many thanks the receipt of a 
Congratulatory note from his fair correspondent, which, he 
tells her, ‘‘called up many refreshing memories of childhood.” 
REMARKABLE Devusion.-—A few days ago, a well-dressed 
French lady presented herself at the Palace of Justice, and 
obtained an interview with the Secretary of M. Berillon. 
Bursting into tears, she insisted on being immediately ar- 
rested, stating that she was an accomplice of Tropmann in the 
most horrible crimes, and had carried on a system of poison- 
ing in various houses. She refused to state her name, and 
Said she had forgotten her address, and knew nothing about 
er family. She was removed to a lunatic asylum. 


A Hovst Ser on Frre sy AN Exposition oF O1n-—A 
fearful disaster has happened in the island of Clare. Some of 
theislanders, havingpicked up a cask of oil at sea, met at a house 
at Cape Clare, afew nights ago, to divide the spoil. By some 
unexplained means, the oil ignited and set the house on fire. 
Three persons, including a child lying in a cradle, were burnt 
to death, and the house was completely destroyed. Of tke 
eighteen persons in the building at the time of the accident, 
only three escaped uninjured, 

Tovucuina INCIDENT oF THE Late Frost.—Three boys 
were sliding on a pond at Wollaton, near Nottingham, when 
the ice gave way, and two of them, George and Benjamin 
Matthews, aged thirteen and eleven, fell in. At the inquest 
the third boy, Clarke, after describing how the accident oc- 
curred, said: ‘“‘f got within two yards of the deceased, 
and both of them spoke to me. I got a rail, which 
was lying close to me, and pushed it to them; one end 
Tested on the ice, and the other was in my hands. 
George got hold of it first, and then Benjamin cried out, 

h, dear,’ and I said tu him, ‘ Lay hold of George,’ and 

e did so by his coat-collar. George leé go of the rail 
several times, but he came up again with Benjamin hold 
of him, and he got hold of the rail again. This lasted a 
quarter of an hour. Twice I pulled George partly on the ice, 
“ his body being out of the water and one leg, but Benjamin 
aaving hold of him pulled him in again. At last George said, 


can hold on no longer, and wish you good-bye.’ They both ! 
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then went down, but came up again, and George caught hold | 


of the rail. Benjamin then said ‘Can you save us?’ I replied 
‘{ don’t think [ can.” Benjamin then said, ‘Good-bye! I 
shall have to go.’ Both of them began to pray, and they went 
down. They rose again, but were unable to take hold of the 
rail again, and they were drowned.” The jury returned a 
verdict of ‘* Accidental death,” and praised the boy Clarke for 
his kindness and gallantry. 


At Cambridge a Committee of Professors and other resident 
members of the University has been formed for the purpose of 
instituting courses of lectures to young women above seventeen 
years of age. The subjects are English history, English lan- 
guage and literature, Latin, Greek, German, French, algebra, 
arithmetic, geometry, logic, political economy, botany, phy- 
sical geography, chemistry, harmony and acoustics in their 
application to music. The fee for a single course is to be one 
guinea. It is hoped the scheme will be self-supporting, but 
subscriptions are desired to form exhibitions. 


Sap Domestic Scenes.—A fatal quarrel between man and 
wife occurred on Monday evening at Plymouth. Henry Wil- 
liams, a seaman, on returning home drunk, received some pro- 
vocation from his wife, upon which he struck her a blow on 
the face. She staggered and fell, her head coming in contact 
with a gas-meter. Shortly afterwards she died.--The infant 
daughter of an habitual drunkard, Ann Gunhouse, of Ply- 
mouth, died the other day from neglect and starvation, and 
the mother has been committed for trial on the charge of man- 
slaughter. 

Women CHarceD wits Mourper at Liverpoou.—At the 
Liverpool Police-court on Monday three women, two sisters 
named M‘Namer and Bridget Gilgellan, were charged on 
remand with the murder of Patrick O'Donnel, who died the 
previous day in the Northern Hospital. It appeared that on 
the night of Christmas-day somebody broke a window in the 
house of the deceased in No. 6, Court, Fontenoy-street, and 
on going outside he was attacked by the prisoners, who struck 
him on the head with a poker and some pieces of pot, fractur- 
ing his skull. The prisoners were identified by a police officer. 
They were remanded. 

The free and easy divorce laws of Indiana are giving rise to 
some curious results. A widow residing at New Albany, in 
that State, who held property from her deceased husband so 
long as she remained single, rashly married and found that 
she had lost control over the property. She and her husband 
agreed to quarrel repeatedly in the presence of witnesses, so 
that a divorce on the ground of ‘‘ incompatibility of temper” 
was easily obtained. An hour was sufficient for the divorced 
lady to transfer her property to the man from whom she had 
been divorced, and another half-hour for a second marriage 
with him. 


A Moruer DESERTING HER CHILDREN.—Sarah Belcham- 
bers, a widow, was charged on Tuesday at the Thames Police- 
court, with running away and leaving six children chargeable 
to the Poplar Union. The relieving officer said the prisoner 
was in the workhouse with her children, and left on the 6th 
of October, since which time he had not seen her until she 
was in custody on Monday. The prisoner, in her defence, 
denied that she had deserted her children. She had been to 
Wapping Workhouse and to Forest Gate School to see them, 
and meant to take them out of the house when she obtained 
a situation. Mr. Lushington sentenced her to fourteen days’ 
hard labour. 

A Frencu Baby Farmine CaAsze.—-A widow named Lafosse, 
living at Baucourt, in the commune of Houdan, has for some 
years past made a business of receiving children to nurse. 
Out of eighteen children entrusted to her within four years, 
sixteen died. An inquiry was instituted, but the medical 
evidence did not establish either criminality or negligence on 
the part of the woman. It was, however, shown that she had 
appropriated the money sent for the burial of the children, 
and for this offence she was condemned to three months’ im- 
prisonment. 1t transpired that one night her house took fire, 
when she was several miles distant, having left a child seven 
years of age in charge of the infants entrusted to her. 


On Tuesday afternoon there was a very interesting dinner 
party at the Boys’ Refuge, in Great Queen-street, Lineoln’s- 
inn-fields, the guests, to the number of nearly 500, consisting 
of the sailor boys from the Chichester training-ship, and the 
boys and girls from four refuges for homeless and destitute 
children. According to annual custom, they were, through 
the liberality of a portion of the benevolent public, regaled 
with a substantial meal of roast beef and plum pudding, and 
a more contented and happy congregation of juveniles could 
scarcely be seen. The rooms were gaily decorated with 
wreaths and flowers, and appropriate phrases and mottoes 
were everywhere displayed. A large number of visitors came 
to witness the ceremony. 


REMARKABLE InTRIGUE.—A beautiful English lady, re- 
siding at Toulon for the benefit of her health, received amorous 
and devoted letters from anadmirer, who signed himself ‘‘ Abel,” 
and who could not be traced. At length she became quite in- 
terested in him. Soon after a police-inspector presented himself 
to the fairlady. ‘‘ Madame,” said he, ‘‘ among the effects of a 
person lately deceased, a letter has been found bearing your 
address. It is supposed that the deceased, who died 
suddenly, had not time to post it. Hereitis.’ It was a 
letter from Abel. The lady recognised it at once. ‘* And 
who was this Abel who wrote to me so often?” said the fair 
Englishwoman. ‘‘ Madame,” replied the functionary, ‘‘ he 
was a convict at the dockyard !” 


Hrrporuacy.—The French Society for the Propagation of 
Horseflesh as an Article of Food has just published the follow- 
ing note: ‘‘The consumption of this meat continues to increase 
throughout Europe. The quantity sold in Paris during the 
three months of September, October, and November, 1868, 
was 226,000lb., being the produce of 565 horses ; in the same 
period of 1869 it had increased to 273, 200lbs., and 683 of those 
animals; or an augmentation of 47,200lb. and 118 horses. 
The development is as great in the provinces, and would be 
still more so but for the obstacle created in certain towns by 
the administration, to the detriment of the public health and 
the welfareof the needy classes, against thesaleof thisaliment.” 


TERRIBLE Domestic Tracepy. — The Cologne Gazette re- 
lates a horrid story as enacted at Schrimm, in the government 
of Posen. A country girl, living not far from that place, had 
received her inheritance of 300 thalers from the authorities 
there. On her return home she spent the night in a village ; 
having no acquaintance there, she took refuge at the house of 
the village justice, to whom, in virtue of his position, she 
gave her whole confidence, and informed him of the object of 
her journey. He was ready to take her in, and advised her 
to go to bed with his wife. When all lay in a deep sleep, the 
covetous host got up, went into the garden, and dug a hole 
there. He then took a sharp knife, went up to the bed where 
the two were asleep, and with a steady hand cut the throat 
of the person lying furthest from the wall, took up his victim, 
and buried her in the garden. When he came back he found 
the bed empty. He had murdered his own wife instead of 
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“the stranger. The wife lay close to the wall «luring the even- 


ing, but had afterwards moved ‘to the outer side of the*bed. 
The girl had got out of bed after the murder, and hastened 
away with her money. 

Strance Request.—A very pretty girl, of about eighteen, 
applied to the Central Commissary of Police at Lille, a few 
days back, to obtain for her the authorisation necessary to 
visit Tropmann, the brutal murderer, in his prison. ‘* What 
have you got to say to him?” asked the functionary. ‘‘Sir, 
the matter is very simple,” she replied; ‘‘he is alone, and - 
requires care and amusement. If I went and stayed with him 
for the time he still has to live I should be most attentive, 
and he could leave me the 4,000fr. which he still possesses.” 
The astounded magistrate endeavoured to make the young 
woman understand the impropriety of her suggestion, but she 
did not see the case in that light, and simply remarked, 
‘But, Sir, his money will be lost, and he is so dull alone !”’ 

A MarvettLovus BaBy.—The French papers report the death 
of an electrical child, aged ten months, at St. Arbain, near 
Lyons. This interesting but inconvenient infant was, it is 
stated, so endowed with electricity that nobody could enter 
the room where it was without receiving constant electric 
shocks. It is stated to have passed away painlessly so far as 
it was concerned itself, but there is reason to fear that the 
survivors who attended it must have suffered much, for it is 
affirmed by the doctors that at the instant of death luminous 
effluvia proceeded from its body and continued for several 
minutes after its decease. The Medical Times and Gazette, 
alluding to the case, says that itis supposed to be quite un- 
precedented in the world of science. 

SurcipE or A LAunDRESS.—An inquest has been held at 
the Marylebone Workhouse by Dr. Hardwicke, on the body of 
Elizabeth Horler, a laundress, who was found in the Regent’s 
Canal, near Grove-road, on the morning of Christmas-day. 
It appeared that the poor woman went to 43, St. John’s-wood- 
park, for a bill of 4/. or 5/., which she could not obtain, and 
she never returned home to her husband, at 13, Tucker’s- 
place, St. John’s-wood. It transpired that some months ago 
she attempted to drown herself in the water-butt ; but she 
had latterly been better, though complaining much of her 
head. The assumption was that the balance of her mind was 
upset by her inability to obtain the money, of which she was 
much in need. The jury returned a verdict of ‘* Suicide while 
in a state of unsound mind.” 


PLAyFuL SLAUGHTER.—A very painful affair occurred at 
Brockmoor, a few miles from Dudley, on Saturday, from the 
incautious handling of firearms. A youth named Samuel 
Tonks, seventeen, was over from Bewdley on a visit to re- 
latives of his at Brockmoor, and in the course of the day he 
took up a gun which stood in the house where he was. 
Louisa Heath, aged six, the daughter of Tonks’s aunt, came 
near to him, and in a playful manner he pointed the gun at 
her, believing it was not loaded. He took a cap from his 
pocket and fixed it on the nipple, thinking to snap it off at 
the child. but, to his horror, a frightful result followed when 
he pulled the trigger. The gun was loaded with shot, and the 
muzzle, being within a short distance of Heath’s head, sue 
fell dying at Tonks’s feet. 

THerr BY A CHARWOMAN.—At Clerkenwell, Ellen Reader, 
aged fifty, a charwoman, was charged with stealing a piece of 
soap, value fourpence, from the shop of No. 57, Brill-row, 
Somers-town, the property of Mr. Richard Samuel Hall. On 
the Wednesday afternoon the prisoner rushed into the shop 
and took a piece of soap from a box that was on the counter. 
She ran out, but was followed by George Boxall, the manager 
of the shop, and as soon as she saw that she was followed she 
threw the soap on to the pavement. The manager caught the 
prisoner, but she struggled, and then a man came behind and 
caught the manager by the throat, and tore the coat off his 
back. The police came up and the woman was given into 
custody. Mr. Barker sentenced the prisoner, who pleaded 
guilty to the charge, to be imprisoned in the House of Cor- 
rection for one month. 

Costty Marriaces IN Inp1A.—The Bombay Gazette has a 
strong article on the absurd system which prevails in India 
of spending enormous amounts on marriage festivals. An 
Indian marriage ceremony is a most costly and formidable 
affair, and such is the inexorable rigour of custom that men 
will pinch themselves all the year round in order to spend 
1,000. or 2,000/. at their children’s wedding. Debts are 
incurred which burden the debtor for years, and the money 
which, laid out in cultivating the ground, would have enriched 
the spender for life, serves only to make a temporary display 
of fireworks, jewellery, horses, and other useless accessories 
to the marriage feasts. Every man feels it to be incumbent 
on him to spend as much money on his son’s wedding as was 
spent on his, and were he not to do so, he and his family 
would feel disgraced. 

Miss Rye’s Home at Nracara. —The Canadian papers re- 
port that Miss Rye’s Home for Children at Niagara was 
formally opened on the Ist ult. A number of invitations had 
been sent to those interested in the work, and the attendance 
of visitors in response was highly satisfactory. In the course 
of some remarks explaining the objects of the Home, Miss 
Rye said it was not the lack of money that prevented a larger 
tlow of young emigrants to Canada. The British public only 
wanted to see that a suitable outlet could be had for its 
homeless little ones, and the means for sending and maintain- 
ing them for a time would not be wantlng. More than a 
hundred thousand could be had at once if the colony could 
find bomes for them. Miss Rye said she did not ask the 
people of Canada for money, but for their sympathy and 
moral support in tinding places for the orphan children. 

A Farner Ropssep or 500/. By HIS DAUGHTER’s SWEET- 
HEART.—At the Sheffield Townhall a young man named 
Edward Stausfield, carrying on business as a fishmonger in 
Sheffield, has been charged with having received, well know- 
ing them to have been stolen, certain sums of money belong- 
ing to Mr. W. Shaper, tobacconist and eating-house keeper. 
The facts of the case were of a very extraordinary nature. In 
1865 the daughter of Mr. Shaper became acquainted with the 
prisoner, and in a short time they became engaged. The 
tather of the young lady was very much opposed to the 
match, and, in order that he might remove his daughter out 
of her lover’s way, he sent her to school in Germany. There 
she remained for two years, photographs being exchanged and 
a correspondence being kept up between her and Stansfield. 
On her return in 1867 she at once renewed her acquaintance 
with the prisoner. ‘The father, however, maintained his 
opposition, and the courtship had to be carried on clandes- 
tinely. The prisoner, on the pretence that he was anxious 
to be settled in business and to be married, prevailed on the 
young lady to rob her father’s till, This system of robbery 
continued for six months, the prisoner being supplied every 
week with sums ranging from 6/. to 107. Even these large 
sums, however, were not sufficient to supply his wants, and 
he induced Miss Shaper to obtain for him the key of her 
father’s cashbox, that he might obtain a duplicate of it. The 
false key he supplied her with enabled her to obtain free scopes 
to the cashbox whenever she pleased. Mr. Shaper miss 
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money from time to time from his cashbox, but was unable 
to detect the thief, until his daughter, in a fit of jealousy, 
disclosed the system of robbery which had been going on for 
so many months. Mr. Shaper, on examining his books, 
found that the deficit was fully 5007. The prisoner was at 
Once arrested, and the above facts having been sworn to by 
Shaper, the bench refused bail. 

The Akhbar, Journal de ? Algérie, of the 28th ult., has some 
further particulars about Mlle. Tinné, the enterprising young 
Dutch lady who was so cruelly murdered some time since. Mlle. 
Tinné died without a will, and her large fortune passed to her 
brother, a rich Liverpool merchant. On receiving the news 
of her death he sent one of his sons to Tripoli, and by his 
means the assassins have been taken, the unfortunate sur- 
vivors of the massacre rescued, and some property regained. 
The body of Mlle. Tinné, according to a written request of 
her own, will be buried in the spot where she died, and a 
plain mausoleum will bear record of her name and the date of 
her death. Mlle. Tinné was in Algiers during the winter of 
1867, and behaved very generously during the terrible period 
following the earthquake of Yanz. A good deal of sympathy 
was naturally felt in that colony for her sad end. 

A Littte Herorne.—At Pugwash, Canada, a few weeks 
azo, the house of a family named Crowley having taken fire, 
all the inmates except three small children had escaped; but 
these were sleeping upstairs, and the fire below made it im- 
possible to reach them. Finally, the mother’s screams from 
without awakened the eldest, a daughter not twelve years old, 
who came to the window, and was urged by her mother to 
throw herself out ; but she answered ‘*No; my brother and 
sister must be saved.”” She then returned through the heat 
and smoke twice, and after throwing the two young children 
from the window, she let herself drop to the ground, a dis- 
tance of sixteen feet, and when she rose, said, ‘‘ I’m done, 
mother ; but I have saved my brother and sister from being 
burned up.” The little heroine, terribly burned, shocked 
with the fall, and chilled with the exposure, died early the 
next morning. 

Important To GAs ConsuMERS.—A tradesman carrying on 
business in Wandsworth-road, came before Mr. Woolrych, at 
Lambeth, to ask his advice. He had purchased, he said, his 
business a short time back, and then sent a request to the 
Phenix Gas Company to lay on the gas. The Company, 
through their agent, refused, unless he would first pay the 
arrears of the last tenant. This he refused to do, and the 
Company would not therefore put on the supply. He now 
wished to know whether he was entitled to have the gas on or 
not. Mr. Woolrych, after consulting the Acts of Parliament 
in reference to Gas Companies, said he was of opinion that the 
applicant had a right to have the gas put on, as long as he 
gave proper security, as required by the Company. Heshould 
advise him, therefore, to give the Company seven days’ notice 
to put on the supply, and, if not done, he could come to this 
court and have a summons. 

THE FatTaut FIRE IN SANDWICH-STREET.—The remains of 
the unfortunate Mrs. Beetlestone and her children, together 
with those of Rosina Brown, the victims of the fire at No. 42, 
Sandwich-street, on the evening of Christmas-day, were on 
Saturday removed from the mortuary chamber at St. Pancras 
Workhouse, in two hearses, to the house of Mr. Crofton, 
undertaker, in Judd-street, where they were met by the 
friends of the deceased, who in three mourning-coaches left at 
one o'clock for Finchley Cemetery. Inspector Thomson ac- 
companied the cortége, and eight police-constables acted as 
pall-bearers. A large concourse of persons assembled to wit- 
ness the departure from Judd-street, some of whom were 
much affected, and many of the tradesmen in the neighbour- 
hood closed their shops. Much sympathy is still exhibited 
for the unfortunate man Beetlestone, who is in so critical a 
state that it was not considered safe to acquaint him that the 
funeral of his family was taking place. 

An Otp Lapy Frozen to Deratu.—An old woman 
named Hannah Harrup, sixty years of age, living at Middle 
Rainton, Northumberland, had been on a visit to some friends 
at Coxhoe, and on Monday afternoon last week started off to 
walk home, a distance of twelve miles across country, in com- 
pany with her married sister. The roads were blocked up 
with snow, and the two women arrived at Sherburn, having 
completed about eight miles of their journey, at about six 
o’clock. They were then very much fatigued, and Harrup 
had a fit; but, after having taken some tea, they continued 
their journey. Shortly after leaving Sherburn, Harrup ap- 
peared to lose the use of her limbs, and sank down on the 
snow. Her sister went for aid back to Sherburn, and, failing 
to obtain assistance there, she went to the house of a con- 

_ Stable at Lower Pittington, where she arrived as late as half- 
past one on the Tuesday morning. A litter was then pro- 
cured, and Harup was taken to a neighbouring public-house, 
but she was then dead. 

Sr. Pavi’s CaTtHEpRAL.—The following are the preachers 
appointed by the Bishop of London to preach in the Cathe- 
dral on Sunday mornings of this mouth: Jan. 9, the Rev. 
William Henry Brookfield, M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, preacher at the Rolls Chapel ; Jan. 16, the Rev. John 
Vidgen Povah, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Lord 
Mayor’s chaplain, and rector of St. Anne’s, Aldersgate ; 
Jan. 23, the Rev. Joseph Harriman Hamilton, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, incumbent of St. Michael’s, 
Chester-square ; Jan. 30, the Rev. John Evans, M.A., late 
secretary to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
the newly-appointed Prebendary. The Rev. William Henry 
Melville, the Canon Residentiary for the month, is too ill to 
perform the duties, and the afternoon sermons during January 
will be preached by the Rev. Dr. Hessey, Head Master of 
Merchant Taylors’ School. The Bishop of London will preach 
the first of the special sermons under the dome at the seven 
o’clock service. 


Mysterious DEATH OF A Youna Woman at HasrtInas. 
—A great amount of excitement has been created at Hastings 
by the discovery of the dead body of a young woman under 
the following circumstances : On Monday morning, shortly 
after seven o'clock, some men were passiug along the beach, 
opposite White Rock-place, when their attention was drawn 
to something lying on the beach. They proceeded to the 
spot, and found that it was the body of a well-dressed young 
woman. The police were called to the place, and the body 
was at once raised, but the young woman was quitedead. It 
was afterwards ascertained that the body was that of Emily 
Smith, who had been residing at Church Villa, Norman-road 
East. She left her home on Sunday afternoon about three 
o’clock, to go fora walk, but she never returned. Her body was 
found at high-water mark, nearly opposite that part of the 
Parade where the boarding for the new pier is erected. She had 
on the whole of her clothes, with the exception of her bonnet, 
A medical man was called, and, upon examining the body, he 
found a slight contusion on the face, which might have been 
done after death. It was high tide about eleven o’clock on 
Sunday night. It is therefore thought that the body had 
been in the water before that time. Every inquiry has been 


made to find out how the deceased came nto the water, but 
without avail. The inquest was opened on Tuesday after- 
noon, at the Seaside Hotel, before Mr. F. Ticehurst, the dis- 
trict coroner, when some formal evidence was given. 

A Yoururvut PorsonEr.—The Court of Assizes of the Aube 
has just tried a girl named Gauchot, aged scarcely eleven 
years, on a charge of poisoning a child of eight months she 
had been hired to nurse. The infant died in July last, after 
three days’ illness, and in great agony ; a post-mortem ex- 
amination showed that death had been caused by phosphorus, 
and suspicion falling on the girl Gauchot, she was questioned, 
and confessed that she had given the child lucifers to suck, to 
see whether it was true they were poisonous, and in order that 
her employers might be angry and send her home to her 
parents. A medical man, who had examined the accused as 
to her mental state, declared that she possessed an intelligence 
superior to that of the majority of children of her age. She 
had already been in two situations, but in one she remained 
only a week, and in the other but two days. She appears to 
have left her parents with regret, and in each case to have 
done something to be dismissed. She was now ordered to 
remain in a reformatory institution until she had completed 
her sixteenth year. 

ELOPEMENT AND Forcrery.—A few days since a young lady 
residing near Castle Island, the daughter of a very respectable 
farmer, who during his lifetime had been very well known 
and deservedly respected, eloped with a young Scotch game- 
keeper, named Donald Cameron. The lady possesses a for- 
tune of 500/. They fled to Scotland, but at Glasgow Cameron 
was arrested for forgery, and conveyed back to Tralee in cus- 
tody, the young lady returning with them. He was charged 
before the magistrates and remanded, when the following 
facts were disclosed : He presented a cheque for 40/. 10s. at 
Messrs. Scanlans’ in the Mall, and having obtained cash to 
that amount he appears to have decamped. The order was 
signed ‘*G, Richards,” and on being produced at the Bank of 
Treland the bearer was informed that no individual of that 
name had an account with them, aud so pronounced it a 
forgery. When arrested a similar document was found with 
him, drawn on Messrs. Craig, of Craig’s-court, London, for 
10/., besides cash to the amount of 26/. 10s. His trunk, 
among other valuable articles, contained a handsome pistol, 
ammunition, and a great deal of silver plate. 


EXxPLosion or A KircHen BorLer.—No winter passes with- 
out the occurrence of a calamity caused by the explosion of a 
kitchen boiler, through the water in the pipes leading to it 
freezing, and then, on thawing, rushing suddenly into the 
heated space. On Wednesday last week an accident of this 
nature occurred in the village of Didsbury, about five miles 
south of Manchester. A Mrs. Royle and her daughter were 
seated before the] kitchen fire, when a boiler, forming part of 
the kitchen range, and having a feed pipe communicating with 
a bath in the room above, burst with terrific force. The 
windows and doors were burst open, and, in addition to 
fragments of the boiler, fire, and brickwork of the grate being 
projected into the room, part of the ceiling was brought down. 
The noise of the explosion soon brought assistance, and Mrs. 
Royle was then found stretched on the floor, much burnt and 
scalded, having apparently been killed at once. Her daugh- 
ter, Miss Royle, a young lady of about sixteen years, was 
found alive, but much burnt and scalded. A hot brick and 
some fire from the grate had struck her forehead and face, 
and the lower part of her body had been enveloped in hot 
water and steam. The day was one of extreme cold from frost. 


CURIOSITIES OF CooKkERY.—The Revue d’Alsace has an 
historical article on the Strasburg pie, from which we learn 
that the inventor was a Norman of the name of Close, who 
accompanied Marshal de Contades as chef when he was ap- 
pointed to the military command of the province in 1762. 
‘* With the intuition of genius,” says the Revue, ‘‘this man 
comprehended what foie gras might become in the hand of an 
artist, and with the aid of classical combinations borrowed 
from the French school.” The Strasburg pie remained a secret 
for some time, but ‘‘the vulgar days of publicity and revolu- 
tion arrived,” the Marshal lost his command, Close remained 
at Strasburg, married a widow in Tomtit-street (Rue de la 
Messange) and catered for the public ; ‘‘ after having laid the 
foundations of a great discovery.” ‘In 1789,” continues the 
reviewer, evidently guided iv his narrative by the political 
events of the period, ‘‘ when the Parliament disappeared with 
the ancient régime, the first President of the Parliament of 
Bordeaux dismissed his head cook, who, young, intelligent, 
ambitious, and moulded in the best doctrines, went to Stras- 
burg to push his fortunes. His name was Doyen. He com- 
menced with apple tarts, and, rising thence to minced veal, 
was soon rich enough to become the rival of Close. He became 
the second founder of the ‘paté de foie gras ;’ he was the 
doctor and master of that phalanx of fortunate artists the 
Jehls, the Gritsels, the Mullers, the Blots, the Henrys, who 
raised the renown of Alsatian pastry to such a pinnacle. The 
house of Doyen continues to hold its own against this pleiad of 
celebrities.” ‘ 

Near Bergen, Germany, there is a rare novelty—a papier- 
maché church, capable of accommodating about one thousand 
persons. 1t is circular within, and octagonal without. Every 
part is made of papier-maché, rendered water-proof by a 
saturation in vitrol, lime-water, and some albuminous sub- 
stance. 


MARAVILLA Cocoa FoR BreakFrastT.—The cocoa (or cacao) 
of Maravilla is the true Theobrona of Linneus.—The Globv 
says: ‘*Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a 
thorough success, and supersedes every other cocoa in he 
market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare con- 
centration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the 
Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homeeopaths and 
invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable 
beverage.” Sold in packets only, by all grocers. 

New INVENTION—NSarsine Wine, a delicious stimulant steel 
tonic (each dose contains four grains’ weight of steel); as 
bright and palatable as sherry. 1s. 7d. nlike quinine, it 
never produces headache. By the author of the celebrated 
“Chef” Sauce; the only sauce creamy and without sedi- 
ment. 1s. Sold by all grocers, &c. 

HoLiowAy’s OINTMENT AND Pints —RHEUMATIC AND NER- 
vous Patns.—The chilly mornings and evenings will provoke 
these tortures in constitutions susceptible to these maladies. 
Nothing affords so much relief as Holloway’s Ointment rubbed 
upon the skin after repeated warm fomentations. Thousands 
of testimonials bear witness to the wonderful comfort obtained 
from this safe and simple treatment which all can adopt. 
Holloway’s Ointment, assisted by the judicious use of his 
pills, is especially serviceable in assuaging the sufferings from 
cramps and other muscular pains. The united efforts of 
these incomparable remedies not only release the sufferer from 
intolerable torments, but expel for the time being the latent 
and unknown causes of gout and rheumatism. 


Dotes Interesting md Ono, 


CuRIOSITIES OF STAFFORDSHIRE.—At Wichnor was long 
maintained the custom of giving a flitch of bacon to married 
couples who would swear that they did not regret their union 
a year and a day after they became one. At Burton-upon- 
Trent, the first brew of bitter ale was made in a tea-pot, in 
the counting-house of one of the firms which now make mil- 
lions of gallons of that drink. 

A New Liresoat.—The Misses Carter, of Harrowgate, 
have been engaged during the past three or four years in pre- 
paring needle and fancy work, and afterwards disposing of the 
Same at bazaars held at their house, for the purpose of 
realising the entire cost of a lifeboat. The last bazaar has 
just been held, and the sum of 420/. has now been realised 
altogether by these sales of the ladies’ handiwork, which 
amount is at the disposal of the National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution, for the purpose of placing an additional lifeboat on 
the coast. 

The Gotha Almanach for 1870 has just appeared. In the 
list of reigning princes we find that the Pope, who is seventy- 
seven, is the oldest sovereign ; next comes Duke Leopold of 
Anhalt, seventy-five, who has occupied the throne for fifty-one 
years ; and the third is King William of Prussia, seventy-two. 
The youngest monarch is Henri XXII of Reuss, twenty-three. 
In the course of the year 1869 twelve persons belonging to 
reigning families have died, including the young Duke de 
Brabant, son of the King of the Belgians. This publication 
has attained its 107th year. 


Tur Lapy AND THE Pope.—The Pope was recently inter- 
viewed by an Americanlady. After the usual salutations, the 
lady, with the modesty that is the national characteristic, 
asked the Holy Father for his photograph! Having obtained 
it, she begged to be favoured with his autograph at the bottom 
of it. His Holiness complied, and asked whether there was 
anything else. ‘‘If you would only give me the pen with 
which you have written?” ‘‘Take it,” replied the Pope, 
‘‘and the inkstand as well!” The American lady rolled up 
her acquisitions in a newspaper, and departed. The Pope is 
no match for the American ‘‘ interviewer.” 


A DestraBLE Post For THE Farr.—‘“ Reader to the Em- 
press” is one of the most attractive offices that any young 
lady could aspire to. It has but a salary of 3,000fr. a-year. 
with all the comforts of a home in the Palace, and the pass- 
port to the first society. More, the ladies holding this 
‘¢ portfolio” are proverbial for making brilliant matches, and, 
not being rich generally in this world’s goods, their Majesties 
ever come down with something handsome in the corbeilie. 
The readership becomes vacant at the end of this month, as 
the young lady filling it is going to be married to the rich 
Vicomte Clary. The applications for the vacancy are ag 
numerous as the seed of Abraham, and it is as much intrigued 
for as a diplomatic post or a seat in the Cabinet. 


THE QuUEEN’s ScHoot.—The Queen has a school in Windsor- 
park, at which about 120 children of persons employed by Her 
Majesty receive a free education. Thirty boys, and as many 
girls, selected for their good conduct, are provided with 
dinner every school-day, and temporary or permanent exclu- 
sion from the meal is the punishment generally awarded to 
misconduct. Twelve boys and as many girls under seven 
years are admitted without the privilege of dinner, to be pre- 
pared for subsequent full admission. The boys learn outdoor 
work in a large garden ; the girls are taught washing, baking, 
cooking, needlework, and knitting. In short, Her Majesty’s 
school is just what every establishment of the kind ought to 
be—minus, of course, the dinner. 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS.—The new scale of duties on 
armorial bearings now comes into operation—one guinea in 
ordinary cases, two guineas if borne upon a carriage. The 
duty has been 13s. 2d. in ordinary cases, and 2). 12s, 9d. if the 
taxpayer kept a two-horse four-wheeled carriage. The 
number of persons in Great Britain paying duty for using 
armorial bearings increases constantly, Twelve years ago the 
tax did not produce 54,000/. ; in the last financial year. it 
produced nearly 69,0001. The return for that year states the 
number of persons taxed to be 59,190—viz., “15,712 at the 
higher duty, and 43,478 at the lower duty; four years 
previously only 14,701 were assessed for the higher rate, and 
39,3332. for the lower rate. The tax is confined to Great 
Britain ; the Irish may bear arms without paying duty. 


INTERESTING Facts FRom THe Hoty Lanp.—A Jerusalem 
letter reports that Lieutenant Warren’s researches have now 
led him to the north-east angle of the Haram-wall, but heand 
all his party have, according to the latest accounts, been com- 
pelled by ill health to retire to the Lebanon. He has found 
the Pool of Bethseda to be a real reservoir, conereted and 
plastered, with an overflow through a remarkable stone 
chamber in the wall. Phcenecian characters have been 
traced on the stones. A valley, the existence of which 
has hitherto remained unsuspected, has been traced at this 
corner of the Haram. ‘These discoveries have now almost ex- 
hausted the Haram-walls, and archeologists will wait in 
anxious expectation until the party is allowed to commence 
operations within the Haram area itself. 


An Awxwarp Pause.—A clergyman in Pittsburg, lately 
married a lady, with whom he received the substantial dowry 
of $10,000, and a fair prospect for more. Shortly afterwards, 
while occupying the pulpit, he gave out a hymn, and read the 
first four verses, and was proceeding to read the fifth, com- 


mencing 


‘¢ For ever let my grateful heart,” 
when he hesitated, and exclaimed, ‘Ahem! The choir will 
omit the fifth verse,” and sat down. The congregation, 
attracted by his apparent confusion, read the verse for them- 
selves, and smiled most audibly as they read— 
‘*For ever let my grateful heart 

His boundless grace adore, 

Which gives ten thousand blessings now, 
And bids me hope for more.” 


RossETTEr’s Harr Resrorer is the only preparation which 
can be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its 
original colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring 
properties which may have become deficient through age or 
disease. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 


Tue New Vapr Mrcum (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &¢., to which 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s, 10d, : 
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Che Dumonrist, 


WHEN is love deformed ?—When it is all on one side. 


es is claret like a pig’s tooth 7—When it is in the hog’s- 


Pty should an invalid envy a red herring ?—Because it’s 
atk ) 


at weding to chignons, Mrs. Clever said, “ A girl now seems 
29 oa . . 
head.” «yy es, till you talk to her,” replied Mr. Clever. 
Railways are aristocrats. They teach every man to know 
18 Own station, and to stop there. 
evhy are doctors always bad characters ?—Because the 
Vorse people are the more they are with them. 
Ty . . Y 
What is the difference between Charlotte Ann and Ann 
Wine One is a quack and the other is a chemist. How so 2? 
hy the former is a charlatan, and the other an analyser. 
. What is the difference between a mischievous mouse and 
ott eautiful young lady?—One harms the cheese, and the 
‘er charms the he’s. 


rad hat is the difference between a summer dress in winter 

t an extracted tooth ?—One is too thin (tooth in), the other 

ooth out. 

aa hat shall Ido?” exclaimed a super-fastidious exquisite, 

otis paced his elegant apartment in fine frenzy ; “‘ what is 

dates , one? I have scented my hair @ /a violet, and my laun- 
SS has sent me my shirts @ /a rose!” 


WaNTED.—A ladder to scale the height of the ridiculous. 
° know the breadth of the broadest hints. Books to stock 


Qs . Pry al 
rs brown study.” To know how many Scotch lochs make a 
"ll head of hair, 


AN IDYLL. 
In the month of January, 
First I met my darling Mary. 
In the month of Febru-erry, 
Then I met her down in Derry." 
Once again in month of March, 
Met her at the Marble Arch. 
Met her in the month of April, 
Gone to Bangor to escape Rhyl. 
Met her once again in May, 
Sitting calmly at the play. 
Met her once more in June, 
Where the Park band plays a tune. 
Then I met her in July, 
Richmond Hill and no one by. 
Met her yet once more in August, 
When it blew a nasty raw gust. 
Did I meet her in September ? 
Did I ?—Well I don’t remember. 
Then I met her in October, 
Spoke to her in sadness sober. 
“*No” comes natural in November, 
Quenched was Cupid’s flickering ember. 
Never met again. December 
Of aclub I’m now a member. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


THE BABIES FOR EvER!—To a toast of “The Babies! 
God bless them !” a railway conductor replied : ‘‘ May their 


| route through life be pleasant and profitable, their ties well 


laid, their track straightforward, and not backward. May 


| their fathers be safe conductors, their mothers faithful ten- 


_ ders, and their switch never misplaced.” 

A sentimental young lady lost a curly poodle on which she 
set great value, and which she fed with her own hands. Not 
_ long after the poodle had departed this transitory life, Frido- 
lina was seen to contemplate, with great pensiveness, the 
countenance of a bewhiskered and beringleted young man. 
“Fridolina, my dear,” said her maiden aunt, a very proper old 
lady, “don’t look so at young Frizly ; he’ll think you are in 
love with him.” ‘I can’t help it, Aunt Sophia,’’ replied 


| Fridolina, with tears in her lovely eyes, “ his expression is so 


like my pet poodle’s. 
“‘ POSITIVISM.”—Mamma is positive she left her keys on 
the drawing-room table only ten minutes ago. (They are in 


| her pocket.)—Papa is positive there was at least half a bottle 


of sherry in the decanter at luncheon. (Two glasses and a 
half.)—Georgina is positive Ernest was talking to that odious 
Kate Hoveringham, at Mrs, Thurgarton’s party, for full three 
quarters of an hour. (Ten minutes.)—Eleanor is positive 


she has not a single dress fit to wear at Mrs. Budby Tanker- 


| ville’s lawn party. (Four at least.)—And Elizabeth (nursery- 


maid) is positive she cid not stop talking to her “ cousin” 
more than ten minutes when she was out with Master Arthur 
in the park. (Three quarters of an hour.) 


(From Punch) 

A Lirrtz Story.—Fanny was pretty, and had a clear 
sweet voice. Fred proposed to her, and she said ‘‘ Yes.” 
Revealing his happiness to his friend Frank, Fred told of the 
joyous ring there was in Fanny’s voice when she accepted 
him. ‘A wedding-ring, I suppose, old fellow,” was Frank’s 
neat reply. 

(From. Jun.) 

Founp.—The hinge of a Christmas-box. A padlock 
belonging to a chain of circumstances. A key (skeleton) 
conjectured to appertain to a dead-lock. The socket of a 
thunderbolt. The handle of an election screw. If theabove 
are not claimed within a few days will be sold for old iron. 


Herresses.—Mr. Galton, F.R.S., in his remarkable volume 
of statistics, collected in order to show that ability goes by 
descent, makes the startling discovery that intermarriage 
with heiresses is a notable agent in the extinction of families. 
An exhaustive search among records of extant and extinct 
peerages shows that one-fifth of the heiresses have no male 
children at all; a full third have not more than one child ; 
three-fifths have not more than two. It has been the salva- 
tion of many families, says Mr. Galton, that the husband 
outlived the heiress whom he first married, and was able to 
leave issue by a second wife. 


“It is areal pleasure for us to speak favourably of Perry 
Davis’s Pain Killer, known almost universally to be an ex- 
cellent remedy for burns, bruises, sprains, and other injuries. 
It is invaluable for colds, coughs, rheumatism, &c., as well as 
diarrhcea, cholera. and other summer complaints, and should 
be in every family,” —Christian Advocate. 


: at the Convent of the Sacré-Cceur. 
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Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths, 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. each. 


BIRTHS. 

On the Ist instant, at 13, Lawn-road, Haverstock-hill, the wife of H. Barrett 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 3rd instant, at 24, Green-street, Park-lane, the wife of George Petre, 
Hed. secu of eee at Berlin, of a son. 

n the 3lst ult., at 2, Percy-terrace, Gloucester-grove Wi 
the wife of Mr. A. Reynolds, of a son. : Se ee 
3 _ MARRIAGES. 

On the 1st instant, at St. Giles’s, Camberwell, Mr. Robert Williams, farmer, of 
Welling, Kent, to Anne Gower, niece of Mr. George Pownder, of Hope Cottage, 
Wickham, Kent. 

DEATHS. 


On the Ist instant, at 42, Kensington-park-gardens, Notting-hill, Mrs. Bailli 
widow of G. Baillie, Esq., H.E.I.C.8, gardens, Notting-hill, Mrs. Baillie, 
On the 3rd instant, at 14, Westbourne-terrace, Major Julius Greenwood, late 
of the 9th Lancers, in his seventy-first year. 
On the Ist instant, at 19, Gordon-square, J. Kersey, Esq. 


A Curious Srory or Royatry.—The Civil Tribunal of 
Orleans has just given judgment in a suit brought by M. 
Gillion, a jeweller of that city, against the Princess 
Isabella Fernanda of Bourbon, Infanta of Spain, and 
against the ex-Queen Isabella, her sister-in-law, and 
against the French Minister of the Interior, under the 
following circumstances: In 1860 the Princess Isabella Fer- 
nanda arrived at Orleans to place her tbree children to be 
educated, the boy at the Petit-Seminaire and the two girls 
Her royal highness at 
first alighted at an hotel, but afterwards, on the invitation of 
the Minister of the Interior, removed to the grand apartments 
of the Prefecture, where balls and /étes were given in her 
honour. On the observation of the Princess that, not expect- 
ing to be received with such honour, she had not brought with 
her any jewels, and consequently could not appear in a state 
befitting her rank, the Prefect requested M. Gillion to submit 
to her royal highness his stock of wares. The tradesman was 
quite unacquainted with the Princess and her position ; but, 
confiding in the recommendation of the functionary, he 
allowed her to select different articles to the amount of 
11,712fr., in addition to a suite of pearls and amethysts, 
valued at 6,000fr., and which, requiring some alterations, were 
afterwards forwarded through the Spanish Consul at Bayonne, 
according to instructions from the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
at Madrid. The Infanta was to pay for the jewels after her re- 
turn home, but the drafts of M. Gillion were returned dis- 
honoured, and he afterwards found that she was hopelessly 
insolvent, having enormous debts, while her sole resources 
consisted of an allowance from the Treasury, but which is not 
liable to seizure by creditors. Her reputation in Madrid was, 
besides, such that she could not obtain credit for any article 
of the most insignificant value. M,. Gillion consequently 
brought the present action to recover the 11,712f. from the 
Princess, jointly with the French Minister of the Interior, on 
the ground that he, the jeweller, had been solely induced to 
supply the articles by the invitation of the Prefect, and by 
the attentions shown to the Princess in accordance with in- 
structions from the Minister ; the 6,000f. were claimed from 
the Queen because the jewels were forwarded through her 
Majesty’s diplomatic agents. The court rejected the demand 
against the French Minister and the Queen, but condemned the 
Infanta Isabella Fernanda to pay the sum of 11,712fr., with 
interest and costs. 


MHSSRS. PARTRIDGE & COv’S 


ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS. 


ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS, REWARD BOOKS, &c. 


Five Shillings Each. 


——_»—__. 
OUR DUMB NEIGHBOURS; or, Conversations of 


a Father with his Children on Domestic and other Animals. By Rev. 
- JAcKson, M.A. Cloth, Medallion on side, 5s. 3; gilt, 7s. 6d. 


T 7 7 
ANIMAL SAGACITY : a Selection of Remarkable 
heidents illustrative of the Sagacity of Animals it 
C. Hate. Cloth, 5s.; gilt edges, Te ba. Se meenree en 
CLEVER DOGS, HORSES, &c.; with Anecdotes 


of other Animals. By Surrey Hipperp, Es Twenty-f 
L y: als. f r » Esq. -four En- 
gravings. Cloth, Medallion on side, 5s, ; extra ait, 7s. 6d.” 


JACK THE CONQUEROR; or, Difficulties Over- 


come. By the Author of ‘Dick and his Donkey.” yely - 
gravings. Cloth, Medallion on side, 5s, at ae. i 


MOTHER’S PICTURE ALPHABET. Printed on 


Toned Paper. Twenty-six Engravings. Boards, 5s. ; cloth, red edges, 
8. 6d. ; gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


MY MOTHER. By Ann Tartor. <A Series of 


Twelve Oil Pictures, to illustrate this well-known Ballad. Cloth 
gilt edges, 5s. : 


ONE HUNDRED HIEROGLYPHIC BIBLE 


READINGS FOR THE Y Sev 5 i 
elothy ue ante OUNG. Seven Hundred Engravings, 


THE 


The Volumes for 1867, 1868, and 1869 may be had in Three Bindings. 


OUR CHILDREN’S PETS. By Josepnine. 
Seventy Engravings. 


Cloth, 5s.; gilt, 7s. 6d. 


OUR DUMB COMPANIONS; or, Stories about 


Dogs, Horses, Cats, and Donkeys. By the Rev. T. Jackson, M.A. 
Seventy-five Engravings. Cloth, 5s.; cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


OUR FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS; or, The His- 


tory of Manor Farm, and the People and Animals there. By Mary 
Howirt. Fifty Engravings, Cloth, Medallion on side, 5s.; extra 


gilt, 7s, 6d. 
SONGS AND HYMNS FOR THE LITTLE 


ONES. Compiled by Uncte Jony. With One Hundred and Sixty 
Engravings. Cloth, 5s. Coloured Plates, gilt edges, 7s. 6d, 


TEXTS AND FLOWERS, ILLUMINATED. A 


Series of Pen and Pencil Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS. 
BAND OF HOPE REVIEW. With illustrations. 


Designed more especially for the Young. Price ONE HALFPENNY, 
Monthly. The Volumes and Yearly Parts as under :— 
The Nineteen Yearly Parts, 1851 to 1869, with stiff cover. 
Price is. each. 
TEN YEARS’ VOLUME. (First Series.) 1851 to 1860. Cloth, 
10s. ; gilt edges, 12s. 
FIVE YEARS’ VOLUME. (Second Series.) 1861 to 1865. Cloth, 
5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 


IN LARGE TYPE, ONE PENNY, MONTHLY, 


BRITISH WORKMAN. 


INFANTS MAGAZINE. 


SERVANTS MAGAZINE. 


With Imlustrations and 


Matter, specially suited for the Working Classes. The Volumes and 
Yearly Parts as under :— 


The Fifteen Yearly Parts (1855 to 1869). Coloured cover, 1s, 6d. 
each; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 


Ray The early Years are nearly out of print, 


FIVE YEARS’ VOLUMES— 


No, 1.—1855 to 1859 .. 
5» 2-—1860 t6 1864 .. 
:, 3.—1865 to 1869 .. 


fa No. lis nearly out of print. 


10s, 6d, 


** (9s. each, cloth. 
oe each, gilt edges. 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND. <A Monthly Publication 


for the Young. Price ONE Penny. The Yearly Volumes as under :— 
The Nine Volumes for the Years 1861 to 1869. In coloured covers, 
1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 


far The Numbers for six years, 1861 to 1866, may be had in two 
handsome Volumes. Cloth, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. each. 


By the Editors of “The 


Children’s Friend.” Intended fox the Very Little Ones. Onr Penny, 
Monthly. The Yearly Volumes as under :— 


The Four Volumes for the Years 1866 to 1869. Coloured covers, 
1s. 6d. ; Cloth, 2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 


The Three Volumes 


for the Yesrs 1867 to 1869, Cloth, 1s. 6d.; gilt edges, 2s. each. 


FRIENDLY VISITOR. 


Coloured cover, 1s. 6d.; plain cloth, 2s.; gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 


MESSRS. PARTRIDGE & CO’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


Reapy, JANuary 1, 1870, wirn costty Encravines, 16 Paces, Prrnrep on ToNED PAPER, 


No. 1 OF NEW SERIES OF 


THE FAMILY FRIEND. 


ADAPTED FOR PARENTS, CHILDREN, AND DOMESTICS. 


THE LATE GEORGE PEABODY, Esq. With a Portrait, 


“DON'T TELL;” orn, THE FACTORY GIRL 
’ Vy J ie Ue: Ss SECRE t 
Author of “Out of Work.” With an Engraving. s 


THE LITTLE SNOW BOY. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. With Two Engravings. 


By the 


CONTENTS OF NO. 1, 
THE LORD'S DAY. 
THE FIRST AND LAST OATH. 


EDUCATE CHILDREN ACCORDING TO THEIR 
ABILITIES. With an Engraving by John Gilbert. 


NATURAL 


OUR HOUSEHOLD CHRONICLE. 
‘“*WHAT’S IN IT?” 
“A HOME IN HEAVEN.” 


SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS: No. 1, “‘SHEEP AND SHEPHERDS.”» 


With an Engraving. 

No. 1. By Mrs. BAtrour. 
A Story for both Parlour and Kitchen, 

With Music. 


A Piece of Music, suitable for the Family, will appear in each Number. 


ONE PENNY, MONTHLY. 


LONDON: & W. PARTRIDGE & CO, 9, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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RESSMAKING.—Mrs. PHILLIPS 


RTISTIC FLORAL TITLE-PAGES 
for ALBUMS or SCRAP:BOOKS, with plain space in 
in centre for writing name, dedication, or tov whom pre 
sented, &c. Two choice designs, beautifully executed in 
colours, sent post free for 19 stamps, or four designs (all 
different), 37 stamps. 
JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


OOKERY for LADIES —aye, and 
Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—no 
annoyance, no trouble—also prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 


In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
ayailable in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s. 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, 1, Oxford-street, 
London, Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra, 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c, 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wooc #:1 Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling wa.zti It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength d 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
mnay be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 

old Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants, Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be. renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist B.rkenhead. 


HE VOICE! THE VOICE!! Pricr’s 
Rep Currant anp Frencu Rose Lozeners.—Testi- 
montal from the rising Baritone: “I find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat in a 
emarkable and agreeable manner.”—R. Lansmere.—Pre- 
pared by Mr. PRICE, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour-street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 


ue GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 

W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. ; 

Post-cftice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c 
THE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarls 

elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efirient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NE3S5 and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


qngne MOST LAUGHABLE THING ON 

EARTH.—A New Parlour Pastime; 50,000 Comical 
Transformations. Endless amusements for parties of two 
to fifty. Post free for 14 stamps—H. G. CLARKE and 
Co., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden,. 


HE ENCHANTED ALBUM; or 
Magic Book. By simply blowing on the leaves of this 
enchanted volume it is instantly filled with an endless 
variety of engravings, or is composed of biank leaves at 
will. Post free for 30 stamps.—H. G. CLARKE and 
Co., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


HE MAGIC SAILOR.—Roars of 
Laughter at this amusing figure, which will, when 
placed on the ground, immediately commence dancing in 
perfect time to any tune, astonishing all, present, and de- 
fying detection. Post free, with full instructions, for 14 
stamps.—H. G. CLARKE and Co., 2, Garrick-street, 
Covent-garden. 


{UPID’S MAGIC CARDS, new, unique, 

) puzzling, and amusing. These curious cards will make 
any person using them reveal their greatest secrets, They 
defy detection, and are very mirth provoking. Post free 
for 14 stamps.—H. G. CLARKE and Co., 2, Garrick-street, 
Covent-garden. 


Kates WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy, 
until they bring on a number of disorders that the best 
medical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
only be safely taken ip all such cases, but ensure in most 
instances certain cure. The most delicate female may use 
them, with a certainty of relicf. 


Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folder 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street 
Birmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


D begs to inform LADIES that she has Removed her 
ECONOMICAL DRESS-MAKING ESTABLISHMENT 
to 23, PARK-TERRACE, Regent’s-park. Every advantage 
is offered to Ladies studying economy. Dresses made up 
from 7s. 6d.—23, Park-terrace, Regent’s-park. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUHEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


TUE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 


MAGES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
i LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak wel 

Testimonial No. 845.—Jenny Lixy writes: “1 confirm 
the testimony already so general,’ 

Testimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 598.—Sir Micuarn Cosra writes: “lam 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency, 

Testimonial 4,126.—Anrcneisnore Manning writes: “I 
approve very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the Voice, 
stoy its decline and impart elasticity aud brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., Is., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemi 26, 
Bilackfriars-road, London ; and all Chemists, 


hee COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
[ame AND NEURALGIA 


JRE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY 
is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the 
efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that 
the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold 
under the protection of Government authorising a stamp 
bearing the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d., by all Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, London, W.C, 


SAFE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHFUL NURTURE OF INFANTS. 


MOST 


IMPORTANT 


Specially Approved by Eminent Professional and Practical Authorities, 


INVENTION, 


(ALL RIGHTS PROTECTED BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT) 


J. 


Which, from its unequalléd properties of Simplicity, 
previously introduced, and must at once commend 


ITS CONSTRUCTION 
THE MOST SIMPLE. 


PERRETT, 


6& 53 
THE MAMMA” Unrants @ateNtT) FEEDING BOTTLE 


Convenience, and’ Comfort, ‘is incomparably superior to any substitute 
itself to Mothers, and to all entrusted with the care of Infants, 


f 


SOLE PATENTEE. 


HYUOLVN OL CSHUVAN FHL 
NOILOV SILI 


“THE MAMMA” INFANT’S (PATENT) FEEDING BOTTLE 


is the only one 


er nvented that supplies all the benefits derived from Nature itself, a 


quence of its missing the natural form, warmth, and pliant elasticity uf the Breast, 


The elastic part of this Bottle being moulded from N 


obtaining a healthy and snitable wet nurse. 


Its perfect safety in use is one of its distinctive characteristics, 
here being no tubes requiring brushes to cleanse them, the painful, irritating, and 


effectually precluded. 


The Stopper of this Bottle is supplied with a valve identical in its action to the v 


In the first place, the danger of the Nipple coming off and choking 


enter the Bottle than is necessary) prevents the food from running out, no matter in what position the Bottle may be placed. 
From the extremely simple construction of this unique Bottle, it can be kept constantly sweet and clean without the slightest trouble. 
Ladies when nursing will, by cutting off the inner ring, find the Elastic Part form an admirable shield, 


Upon these grounds the Patentee respectfully submits that 


Possesses qualities wholly unapproached for efficacy in nurturing Infants in a safe, convenient, comfortable, and salutary m 


“THE MAMMA” INFANT'S 


expressed opinions, which pronounce it an admirable and healthful substitute for Nature’s Nursing. 


DIRECTIONS OR CLEANSING THE BOTTLE.—Remove the Elastic Band ; take off the Breast ; remove the Glass Tube and wash it out; turn the Breast inside out; wash it in either cold or warm water. 


*,* In cleansing this Bottle 


(PATENT) 


anner; and in this representation he is fortified, as already stated, by eminent and emphatically 


FEEDNG BOTTLE 


be thoroughly cleansed in less than a minute. 


, it affords the peculiar advantage, over all others, of conveniently admitting the hand inside it, 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 
SPARE BOTTLES, BREASTS, AND TUBES SUPPLIED SEPARATELY, 


Sold by all Chemists and Druggists; and by J. PERRETT (Patentee), at 35c, King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C, 
BE CAREFUL TO SHE THAT THE NAME IS ON EACH BOTTLE AND BREAST. 


i the Infant—a mishan which has occurred not unfrequently—is avoided. 
even fatal effects sometimes caused by bristles dropping from the brush into the tube, and passing thence into the Infant’s throat, are likewise 


nd thus overcomes the repug nance which sometimes renders it impossible to induce an Infant to take its food from a Bottle, in conge- 


ature, the Infant is at once attracted by it, and may be nursed with it from birth with the utmost ease ; thus avoiding the difficulty and expense often experienced in 


Secondly, 


alve of the human heart, which enables the In fant to take its food with the greatest ease, and at the same time (not allowing more air to 


T2 whole can 
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Xmas and New Year's Gifts. 


sens END 


Anchor! 
All you young men who contemplate 
(in 1870) 
That “better” or that ‘‘ worser”’ state 
With worthy or unworthy mate,— 
Anchor, I say! 
While I relate, how, at an early date, 
I, your future ‘better half” would educate. 


To be continued by the ‘* Royal Anchor” Hand Sewing Machine. 


(A Convenient Handle and Protector of the Working Part from Injury.) 


The “ROYAL ANCHOR” has been constructed with a part can be purchased and adjusted by the most inexpe- 

chek to meet the wishes of ladies desiring not somuch a | rienced operator. 
i ie Machine, but a portable HAND Machine, possessing The “R. A.” is supplied (PLEASE TO NOTE THis) with 
ty Whe fullest extent the excellences of the ‘“ Royal” and Hemmer, Tucking Gauge, Quilting Gauge, two Metal 
ah eeler and Wilson” princiyles ; and a moment’s inspec- Spools, Braider, and Crystal Oil Can, Thread Hook, Six 
ia va satisfy any Jady how completely the Patentees | Needles assorted, Book of Directions, Box for Tools, and 
Sherpani 3 for with ladies possessing some previous neat Case for Machine. 
To < ge of a Sewing Machine, the * ROYAL ANCHOR” | The “7. A.” is supplied, when desirable, with a neatly 
Mast ee pronounced the perfection of a Hand Sewing | designed Table and Treadle, price £1 1s., and is so con- 
ana berms dae Silent, a Good Worker, neat in Design, | structed that it can be, in less than one minute, worked 
eee convenient in Shape than any other Machine | either by hand or foot, or simultaneously by both. 

The es ss : ; The yrice of the “ROYAL ANCHOR,” with Tools, and 
Rotatt 5 BAe makes the Lock Stitch by means of a | above extras Complete, is £5, but for this sum the pur- 
Stit rae Hook, which cannot _wear and never misses chaser obtains a Reliable, because a Warnantep, Machine, 
Ticki , and will Sew any fabric, from Muslin to Bed- | the Mechanical finish of which is as superior to most other 

: ng. Hand Sewing Machines as is a ‘* Whitworth Standard 
; The “RR, A.” is constructed on the Interchangeable Gauge” to a German toy measure. 

Principle, mathematically and mechanically; so that We therefore recommend the “ROYAL ANCHOR” 
should any part be lost or injured in any way, a duplicate | Hanp Sewine Macuine with confidence. 


General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO,, 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
MANCHESTER AND DUBLIN. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoISELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application t 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
Hire. 


eainces FOR THE REMOVALorINVATIQg. HE 


Patent Mid Gioves, Pelicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 
| century for hepa ns of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 

/ Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s. 8d, All Gloves post free. 

. Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler & Co., 


GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
OITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


PATENT 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s, 6d. per Pair 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the permanent Cure of 
INDIGESTION AND CONSTIPATION, 


AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES, SUCH AS 
BILE, CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, HAMORRHOIDS, &e. 


Tamar is agreeable to take, and never produces patn or irritation. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 
And Sold by Messrs. Barcuay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 


Price 2s. 3d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 6d. 
CHAMELEON TOPS. 


PERRY & COV’S 
CHAMELEON TOPS, 
THE BEST TOYS 


OF THE 


SEASON. 


PRICE HALF A CROWN EACH 
Post Free, 38 Stamps. 


WHOLESALE: 37, RED LION SQUARE, 
Anp 3, CHEAPSIDE. 


i 


IN EUROPE 


1868. 


PATENTED AND AMERICA, 


[ge 1802 SNe 5 VG 
Zee) : eC: 
“829)/5') JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, \.§ iy 


Sh 


MANUFACTURERS; 


18, WIGMORE STREET, w. 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvement are— 


“The greatest delicacy or utmost power and prilliancy of tone can be produced im i 7 
without the practice and effort that has hitherto been absolutely necessary. The extreme siphntteea tee 
of friction ensure this action keeping in order and wearing far longer than the one generally oP pene 
more powerful blow is produced than in ordinary pianos, and consequently greater volume and richness of tone.” 
—The Engineer, July 2, 1869. ¥ 


‘The Musical Instrument Department, generally one of the most interesting in the whole collection, is 
unusually attractive at the present time, as it contains many newly-patented instruments. The most noticeable 
of these is a piano fitted with a new check repeating action. . .. . The results obtained by these means are 
eminently satisfactory, being a beautifully light and elastic touch and an instant repetition.”—Morning Post. 


«| | These instruments are fitted with an improvement already patented throughout the greater part of 
Europe and America, which has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians and manufacturers. 
It secures instantaneous repetition withou tany adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic interruption 
so common to the vibration of the wires. . . .”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 


Full particulars of this Invention and Illustrated Price Lists sent upon application. 


SHOW ROOMS:—18, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


STEAM WORKS:—1 to 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; AND 
8, HERTFORD PLACE, 


10 CA Diets: 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE ‘“CO1L” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rerrectLy sMooTB, 56s. each. 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length. 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION, 


STACHY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Established 1847 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


Is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA, 
Really Gocé and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, EC, is 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d, ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s, 6d. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. . 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Maret 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


TO LADIES. 


“THE LADY’S OWN PAPER:” 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF THE 


COURT, FASHION, FICTION, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &e., 


IS ILLUSTRATED WITH 
AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 


AND 
NEW DESIGNS IN LACE, BERLIN-WOOL WORK, AND THE FASHIONS. 


et 


In the Portrait Gallery is commenced this Week a SERIES of PORTRAITS embracing the 
COURTS of EUROPE, in which appear not only ihe MEMBERS of the ROYAL FAMILIES, 
but the Principal LADIES of the COURT and LEADERS of the FASHIONABLE WORLD. 


The following Portraits (amongst others) of Eminent Persons have already appeared 
in the Lady’s Own Paper :— 


Fanny Kembie 
Madame de Sevigné 
Joan of Arc 

A. B, Edwards 
Miss Carpenter 


MS ora 

Adelina Patti 

Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketchley) 
Jean Ingelow 

Mrs. J. H. Riddell 


Mrs. Linton 

Mrs. Gatty | 
Florence Marryat 

Fanny Fern 
Lady Herbert of Lea 


Eliza Cook 

Mrs. S. C. Hall | 
Florence Nightingale 
Hon. Mrs. Norton 
Mrs. E. M. Ward 
Mary Howitt 

Lady Eastlake 

Lady Baker 

Mrs. Therneycroft 
Miss Clara L. Balfour 
Rosa Bonheur 

Miss Herbert 

Mrs. Gladstone 

Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 
‘Arabella Goddard. 
Mrs. Gaskell 

Agnes Strickland 
Frances Power Cobbe 
Mrs. Oliphant 

Mrs. Scott-Siddons 
Mrs. Jameson 

Malle. C. Nilsson 
Empress Charlotte 
Miss Emily Faithfull 
Miss Burdett Coutts 
Harriet Martineau 
Annie Thomas 

Mrs. Hemans 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE THREEPENCE. 


Kate Terry 

Mrs. Barbauld 

Dr. Llizabeth Garrett 
Mrs. Charles Kean 
Matilda B. Kdwards 
Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel 
Mrs, itlizabeth Fry 
Mrs. Browning 

Mrs. Carey rock 
Virginia Gabriel 
Mdme. Schumann 
Mrs. Tighe 

Sarah ‘1’ tler 

The Princess Margaret 
Mary Russell Mitford 
Charlotte Bronté 

Mrs. Kiloart 

Mdile. Kellogg 
Marguerite A. Power 
Hannah More 

Malle, 'Titiens 

Lady Dutierin 

Miss S. Flora Heilbron 
Madame de Stael 
Malle. Pauline Lucca 
Countess Huntingdon 
Countess Waldegrave 
Grace Aguilar 


Mrs. N. Crosland 

Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks 
Fredrika Bremer 

Queen Isabella of Spain 
Miss Hosmer 

Louisa Pyne 

Duchess of Sutherland 
Mrs. Yelverton 

Miss Minnie Hauck 
Rossini 

Charles Dickens 

George Macdonald 

Key. Norman Macleod 
Madme. Sainton Dolby 
Anthony Trollope 
Edmund Yates 

William Makepeace Thackeray 
Mrs. frances '!rollope 
Alfred Tennyson 

John Ruskin 

Miss Marriott 

Wiliam Hepworth Dixon 
Mrs. Howard Paul 
Bulwer Lytton 

Mrs Stirling 

Rey. Chas. Kingsley 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Robert Browning 


or direct 


To be obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 
from the Office, 102, Fleet-street. 
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]OLBORN VALLEY VIADUCT. New 

streets in conjunction therewith, and the New Black- 
friars Bridge being now open, Z. SIMPSON & COMPANY 
invite attention to the greatly increased ‘facilities of ap- 
proach to their Establishment. 


No 65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON, 
STREET, within three minutes of the Farringdon-street 
and Ludgate-hill stations. 


Uf SIMPSON and COMPANY, having 
e made particularly favourable arrangements for the 
Winter Trade, are now showing a large and well-assorted 
Stock of SILKS, Dresses, Shawls, Mantles, Family Drapery, 
Ribbons, Lace, Hosiery, Gloves, Flowers, &c., in many of 
which departments are goods very considerably below pre- 
sent market prices. 

N.B.—The above includesa special parcel of Dress Goods, 
‘new for the season,” in a large variety of colours and 
prices. 


65 and 66 (late 48, 49,50, and 53), FARRINGDON-ST., E.C. 


LEFI-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
o Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &e., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq. London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Est:blished 1820, Cash only. 


LEET-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


L2FL -OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


[EE OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
lished 1820. Term Ready Money. 


L EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


lee OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
nd their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOTS, 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL’S LONDON BOOTS AT 
MODERATE PRICES. 


LADIES’ Double-Soled Kid Elastic Boots, 16s. 6d.; 
House or Evening Boots, 5s, 6d. 
GENTLEMEN’S Elastic Boots, Calf for Walking, or 
Patent Leather for Dress, 21s. 


THE 1870 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
Containing Special Notice of Convenient Arrangements 
for COUNTRY and FOREIGN RESIDENTS, free by 
post. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


DECAYED TEETH, 


When stopped with pure white ENAMELIN E, become 
thoroughly useful. It only requires softening in hot water, 
and sets as hard as steel, arresting further decay. A packet 
for six teeth sent with full directions post free for twelve 
stamps, by S. T. COCKING, Chemist, Sittingbourne, Kent; 
or from any Chemist through Barclay’s or Newberry’s. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
\ R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TKETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s,aset. These teeth are more nat ral, comfort 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultation Free. 


\ R. A. ESKELL’S MODERN 

DENTISTRY: its Principles and Practice. Post 
free for seven stamps, of Simpkin, Marshal], and Co., 
Stationers’-hall-court ; or of the Author, 8, Grosvenor- 
street, Grosvenor-square. 

“‘In every way worthy of perusal.”—Standard, Aug. 13. 

“Should be read by every one.”—Post, Aug. 15th. 

“Sensibly written, and in a spirit of fairness.”—Star, 
Aug. 12th, 

“Intended as a guide, by an experienced practitioner, — 
Morning Advertiser, Aug, 5th. 

‘Cleverly written, full of useful information.”—Observer, 
Aug. 16. 

‘May be perused with a large amount of profit.”—Court 
Journal, Aug. Ist, &c. 


[THE ROYAL MATERNITY 
CHARITY, a LYING-IN CHARITY for poor 
married women at their own homes.—Patron : Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. President: His Grace the 
DUKE of ARGYLL, K. T. 
Upwards of 3,000 poor women are annually attended by 
this Charity, and chiefly under woman’s ministration. 
Additional subscribers are greatly needed. 

The Co-operation of LADIES, in support of an Institu- 
tion so peculiarly deserving their consideration, is earnestly 
solicited. 

A pamphlet, with a brief description of the Charity, its 

object and advantages will be gladly forwarded on applica- 


tion. 
JOHN SEABROOK, Secretary. 
Office, 31, Finsbury-square 


THE LADY’S 


OWN PAPER. 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


All who wish to reap !the full value of these Machines must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for their i 
with Large Machines, or Small Machines, for hand-power or steam-power—vyalue them, 
and wnreservedly recommend them; as their Sale—now universal—and the 95 Silver 
Medals and Money Prizes awarded to them fully prove. The best Family Sizes are 
“Vowel A ;” 3/. 10s., with extra strong India-rubber Wringer, 5. 12s.; and ‘Vowel K,” 
81. 8s., which combines Washing, Wringing, and Mangling. Trial allowed. See New 
Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & Co., 63, Fleet St., London. 


MANCHESTER AND DUBLIN. 


Use. Those who do this, whether rich or poor—that is, 


NEW 


YelwA: Re SS GeleE TS: 


THE WANZER LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


THE WANZER FAMILY MACHINE ... ms “A ecm Om. 
THE LITTLE WANZER,HAND MACHINE .., ae Pe el 
DITTO, TO WORK BY HAND OR FOOT ss... ete at, DDO 


The success of these new Machines has been unprecedented, and the Company, 
having erected an additional large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their 
Orders, which they have hitherto been unable to do. 


Lists Freer. 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


4), G RAT POR LAND gS RE Ts Ww 


PRIZE MEDAL, 


Paris, 1867. Dublin, 1865. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 
Is simple, easily worked and understood, and almost noiseless. 
A REALLY GOOD AND TRUE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


Pamphlets, with samples of work, sent on application. 


2. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
MANurFACTORY : MAXWELL STREET, GLASGOW. 


“THE SIMPSON” 
NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


PRICE £6. 


only House in 


England 
for exclusive Sale of 


Irish Poplins, 


Parcels 
and Patterns free 
to any part 
of the 


United Kingdom 


DUBLIN ADDRESS —7 anp 8, EUSTACE ‘STREET, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


| NBS! & POF<: . 
es rs 


P 
TRADE MAR 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


BENSON’s| BENSON’S 


GOLD eecee e£10 10s. 


o» £16 15s. .. £21.08. 


BROWN AND POLSON were the 

first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character. 


The Public, it is hoped, will discriminate 
between cheap qualities bearing a false 
name and Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, 
which is prepared solely from Maize— 
Indian Corn, 


KEYLESS WATCHES 


£30 0s. .. £35 0s. .. £45 0s. 


KEYLESS |FOR INVALIDS, THE NERVOUS, & TRAVELLERS. 


SILVER....£5 5s. . 


. £8 8s, 


+» £12 12s. ., £18 18s. .. £21 0s. .. £30 0s. 


WATCHES 7 UpGATE HILL & OLD BOND STREET. 


for Seven Stamps. 


RIMMEL’S CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS IN IMMENSE VARIETY, from 6d. (List on application.) 
NOVEL AND ELEGANT ORNAMENTS FOR CHRISTMAS TREES. 

FLORAL CRACKERS, a Charming N 
COSTUME CRACKERS, 3s. 6d. ROSE 
RIMMEL’S PERFUMED ILLUMINAT 


ovelty for Balls and Parties, 5s. 6d. per Dozen. 


WATER CRACKERS, 2s. per Dozen. 
ED ALMANAC (Heroines of British Poets), 6d. ; by Post 


N.B.—PREMIUMS TO RETAIL PURCHASERS ABOVE 5s. FROM 15ta DECEMBER. 


128, REGENT STREET; 24, CORNHILL, 


LONDON 


[JANUARY 8, 1870. 


——— 


RPHAN and FATHERLESS. — 

Nearly 180 destitute children are being maintained 

and industriously trained in the ROYAL ALBERT 
ORPHAN ASYLUOM, Collingwood Court, Bagshot. 

FUNDS are greatly needed for their support. 

Life subscriptions, two votes at each election, £10 10s. ; 
one vote, £5 5s. the votes increasing proportionately to the 
subscription. Annual subscriptions, two votes at each 
election, £1 1s. ; one vote, 10s. 6d. 

JOHN GURNEY HOARE, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM MORLEY, J un., Chairman. 

CHARLES A. WALKER, Secretary. 
Offices, 98, Cheapside, London, E.C, 


LADY ARTIST gives LESSONS 

In OTL PAINTING, WATER-COLOUR, and 
PENCIL DRAWING, &c. Figures, Landscapes, Still 
Life, &c. Schools attended in London and the Suburbs, 
—Address ‘ Artist,” care of Mr. Phillipson, Market-place, 
Kingston-on-Thames 


WoL REPS, SERGES, and PLAIDS 

in all the new Colours at 10s. 9d. and 14s. 9d. the full 
dress, Enriched with Silk at 18s. 9d., 25s, and 35s. 9d. 
Being part of the Stock of Mr, Charles Estlin. Not to be 
equalled. 


HARVEY and Co., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


RENCH MERINOS, in beautiful 
Colours. Several cases just opened, containing 50 pieces 
of the new shades of Maroon of the finest qualities. 
Double Width, all one price, 2s, per Yard. Pat. 
terns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


Os 
ACKETS, in every New Material. 


Tweed and Cloth Mantles, Circular Capes, excellent 
in quality, 9s. 6d. each, worth 20s. Velveteen, in appearance 
equal to silk, 10s. 9d., shamefully cheap. Richest Gros 
Grain and Lyons Velvet Jackets, trimmed with fur; also, 
a Parcel, just made, of the finest and largest real Seal, at 
10 guineas, worth 20. Ladies who doubt the truth should 
send for specimens, and shame those who make the state- 
ment. 

HARVEY and CO., 


LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


VE LVETEEN for Dresses, Mantles, and 
Jackets, beautifully soft and silk-like. Sacrificed at 
2s, 6d. per Yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


Rick SILKS, in Dresses, at 253, 6d. 
\ 31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, at 3s. 64d., wide width, not to be equalled. Richest 
Black Moires, yard wide, 10s. 9d. per Yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and Co., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA, THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, AND 
THE NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


SEWIN G MACHINES. — LADIES 
about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 
the CAREFULLY -SELECTED STOCK submitted for 
SALE by S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho (four 
doors from Oxford-street). Machines by twenty of the 
best makers. 
Machines to work by hand and foot .......... £2 16 
The ‘‘ American” Machine ........ eeeecccese 
The ‘‘ Empress” and “Queen Mab” ,,........ 
The “ Cleopatra” ........+. oe ccererecscecees 
The “ Imogen,” complete ..... te cccccceeseeee 


The “ Wanzer,” ‘‘ Agenoria,” and “A BC” 
Hand Lock-Stitch Machines 


The ‘‘Cordelia”....... 

The “ Willcox and Gibbs” itis 
The ‘‘ Britannia” Treadle Machine, from .,.. 6 16 

Machines exchanged within one month if not approved of 
S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho-square, 


en hans 
E. & R. GARROULD 


ARE NOW PREPARED WITH EVERY NOVELTY 
FOR THE SEASON. 


READY-MADE SKIRTS, ROBES, AND 
COSTUME DRESSES, 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION IN THE WEST-END. 


SILKS, SATINS, POPLINS, VELVETS, and VEL- 
VETEENS, SHAWLS, MANTLES, WATERPROOF 
TWEED and OPERA CLOAKS, JACKETS in Sealskin 
and every New Material. Several special Parcels of FURS 
much under price. FLANNEL SHIRTINGS, REAL 
WELSH FLANNELS, SCARLET and COLOURED 
Ditto. <A large Lot of FLANNELS and BLANKETS for 
Charities at Manufacturers’ Prices. 

Mourning of every Description ready or immediate use, 
Patterns Free. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 


150, 152, 154, 156, and 158, EDGWARE-ROAD; and 67 and 
58, QUEEN-STREET, LONDON, w. 


ee a a, ES ST ee ae eres meme ene 
LETCHORD’S 


STEPHANOTIS PERFUME 


1s the exact fragrance of that lovely exotic, 


ow 
ow 
ococe 


rs 


sees fees 


~ 
_ 
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Price 2s., of all Perfumers; and Wholesale of 
R. LETCHFORD ana Co., 
Prize Medal Perfumers, 72, CORNHILL, London. 


ILLINERY and DRESSMAKING.—A 
SELECT STOCK of inexpensive PARISIAN MIL- 
LINERY, an assortment of which can be forwarded to 
adies in the country free of charge; also patterns of silks, 
and all the new materials for winter wear. Estimates 
given for Wedding and Indian outfits. Lady’s own mate- 
rials made up in an elegant and superior manner.—Mrs. 
Ouiver Hoimes, 26, Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 


STHMA, COUGHS, and BRON. 
CH1TIS.—Instantaneous relief through inhaling the 
vapour of the celebrated ANTI-ASTHMATIC PAPER 
No medicine. A trial sheet sent gratis, post free. 25 sheets 
or 5s ,sent post free, by LASSMANN and S CASSaN, 
66, Waterloo-road 
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